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CHAPTER X. 
Mr. Lauriston on ConsoLatTIon. 


“ Console if you will, I can bear it.” 


MR. LAURISTON’S an- 
ticipations had proved 
correct. His cousin had 
welcomed Miss Conway’s 
proposition with ready 
cordiality, and subscribed 
to all that he had sug- 
gested as to the nature 
of the arrangement. “ Let 
us try our autumn trip 
together,” she said cheer- 
fully. ‘“ I shall be very 
glad of a fellow traveller, 
and we shall see how we 
get of” 

“T hope we shall get 
on,” said Rachel. 

“So do I,” Mrs. La- 
tham replied. “We aré 
unanimous so far. And 

I don’t see why we shouldn’t. You mustn’t look for anything transcen- 

dental in me, but from an ordinary, everyday point of view, I believe I 

am tolerably easy to live with.” — 

“ Well,” smiled Rachel, “life is mostly made op of evéry days, ite f 
it? I don’ t quite know how to put that properly.” \ j 
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Mrs, Latham nodded. “ That’s true, but I wasn’t sure you were quite 
as everyday as some of us. But if Adam has said anything about me 
to you, he has probably prepared you for my prosaic character. Does he 
strike you as being sentimental, Miss Conway?” 

Rachel hesitated. “He is a little bitter sometimes, and hopeless, 
isn’t he? But he isn’t prosaic.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Latham ; “that bygone romance of his has set him 
up in poetry for the rest of his life, poor fellow! If he looks gloomy, 
one is bound to suppose he is recalling the past. Well, perhaps he may 
be, but never mind Adam now.” And she plunged straightway into 
practical details. 

Miss Whitney was a little reassured by Mrs. Latham’s confidence. 
Since she was quite willing to take Rachel abroad, she could not think 
that she was very mad, and the good lady was sufficiently comforted to 
profess her readiness to return home, with a promise of frequent letters. 
Rachel added the assurance that she would go and see her on her return. 
The new companions went to the train with her, and there encountered 
Mr. Lauriston, who remembered how profoundly Miss Whitney distrusted 
feminine ability to deal with porters and luggage, and was waiting to see 
her off. ‘So ends my old life,” said Rachel to him, when the train 
started on its journey with laborious snorts of steam. 

**So begins the new,” he answered as they turned to follow Mrs. 
Latham. “You start to-morrow, don’t you? I shall look in this even- 
ing to see if there is anything I can do.” 

“You will have to see us off in the morning,” said Mrs. Latham, 
“unless you want us to be jealous of Miss Whitney. I’m not helpless,” 
she continued, as soon as Mr. Lauriston had bowed himself off, and she 
and Rachel were going home together, “ but it is rather pleasant to have 
nothing to think about when one gets to the station. With Adam there 
is never anything to think about, and he may as well come as not. He 
has nothing to do.” 

Mrs. Latham had discovered that Rachel had never crossed the 
Channel, and had instantly given up some vague ideas of Brighton or 
St. Leonards. “It’s time you should make a beginning; it doesn’t 
much matter where we go,” she said. 

“T’m afraid you'll find there are so many things in which I haven't 
made a beginning,” the girl replied. 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that. It isn’t of the least importance 
at your age. The terrible thing is to have begun badly, and I know you 
haven't done that !” 

_ Rachel smiled. “At your age!” she repeated to herself. She felt 
as if she were at least threescore and ten. And yet she was conscious 
of a faint sensation of pleasure in the thought that they were not going 
to settle down by the seaside and look vaguely out over the waves, but 
that they were actually to cross them, and put the sea between her and 
all the haunted places she had known. 
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After luncheon that last day they sat by the window, while Mrs. 
Latham made out a list of some little things she wanted to get that 
afternoon. Rachel was idly leaning back, fanning herself with a 
Japanese fan which she had taken from the chimney-piece. ‘‘ That 
makes four shops,” said Laura abstractedly. ‘I thought there had been 
five.” 

“Five?” said Miss Conway. There was a pause, and then she 
looked from behind the slowly waving fan. Her companion was thought- 
fully pressing the end of her pencil against her lip, but her eyes were 
fixed on Rachel’s left hand which lay on the arm of her chair. The fan 
stopped instantly; Mrs. Latham looked up, and encountered a glance 
which said so unmistakably, “ You may say exactly what you please,” 
that she answered with a question. 

“ Adam gave you that ring, didn’t he?” 

Te.” 

Mrs. Latham nodded. “TI thought I knew it. He brought it from 
Italy ; at least, it was one spring after he had been to Italy that he began 
to wear it.” 

Rachel had not moved her hand. She looked calmly at it. ‘“ Mr. 
Lauriston made me a promise—a very kind promise,” she said. “ And 
the ring was a pledge that it should never be forgotten.” 

“I see,” said Mrs. Latham, smiling. ‘You rub the ring, Arabian 
Nights fashion, and the genius appears—isn’t that like Adam! Well, 
Miss Conway, if it is any comfort for you to know it, I can assure you 
that if you rub your ring, the genius will certainly come.” 

“T think he will,” said Rachel, gazing out of the window. 

“Tam sure he will. Adam would tell you that he never piqued 
himself on anything. I believe one of his pet Frenchmen says you 
shouldn’t ; I remember his quoting something about it one day. But it 
isn’t true ; he piques himself intensely on his fidelity.” 

“Yes?” said the girl, turning her questioning eyes on her com- 
panion. 

“Yes. He always did, ever since he was a mere lad. I don’t think 
Adam ever thought that anything in the world could be quite as sacred 
as his word. He shrugs his shoulders, you know, and lets most things 
go. But, if he has made a promise, he shrugs his shoulders just the same, 
but he keeps it.” 

Rachel turned the ring absently on her finger. “Take care!” said 
Mrs. Latham with a good-humoured smile, “ you will have him here if 
you do that, and we shall be obliged to take him out shopping. It’s true 
that he is not as tiresome in a shop as most men.” 

“But does he always shrug his shoulders?” Miss Conway asked 
abruptly. “Did he always, I mean?” 

“Yes, I think so, more or less,” was the indifferent answer. Then 
Mrs. Latham suddenly recollected herself. ‘ No,” she said, “ I remember 
one time when he didn’t.” 
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Rachel understood, and waited for her to say more. But after a 
minute Laura continued, “‘I suppose it was partly affectation when he 
was a boy, but Idon’t know. He had a foolish mother, and three half- 
sisters, of whom two were soured, and one was silly. I think he soon 
began to shrug his shoulders at their squabbles.” 

“That was very sad for him,” said Rachel. 

Mrs. Latham answered “ Yes,” as a matter of course, but it was evi- 
~ dent that the influence of circumstances on her cousin’s character was 
not a subject which she cared to pursue, and she was already looking at 
her pencilled list, when Rachel asked, “ Did you know Mrs. Lauriston ? ” 

‘His mother? Oh, you mean his wife? Yes; that is, I spent a day 
with her before she was Mrs. Lauriston, and I saw her once afterwards, 
when they had been home from their honeymoon two days. That was all.” 

Rachel mused, then put her next question. “ And what was she like 1” 

Mrs. Latham stretched her arms a little. ‘Oh, very beautiful,” she 
answered, “as she was bound to be.” 

** Why bound to be?” 

“« Why, to be a fit and proper heroine for such a love story. Adam 
had had his little flirtations like other men ; who was to suppose that he 
was going to fall in love with this girl justas if he were the first Adam, 
and there was not another woman in the world? My dear, it was as 
serious as Milton, and quite as slow, at any rate for the bystanders.” 

“ He couldn’t think of anybody else?” 

“We didn’t exist,” said Mrs. Latham tersely. ‘“ AndI can’t help it, 
but I don’t find it amusing when I don’t exist. We were just so many 
lay figures grouped round his happiness.” 

, Rachelsmiled. ‘ And that was when he didn’t shrug his shoulders ?” 

“That was the time. No, he was worshipping her; he was not a 
bit like himself. I don’t care to see a man in such a beatific condition 
in the midst of this commonplace working-day world ; it is a little too 
much for me. Perhaps if I were the object of the rapturous devotion,” 
said Mrs. Latham with a laugh, “I might be more lenient, but I doubt 
it even then. I’m too hopelessly prosaic. I have no doubt that Mrs. 
Adam Lauriston thought him charming, but to other people the whole 
affair was rather silly.” 

“I suppose she was very much in love with him?” 

“Oh, yes! He found her in some out-of-the-way place; her father 
was a country gentleman whose estate was mortgaged, so that I suppose 
he hadn’t a penny to spare. I don’t believe the girl had ever been to 
town in her life; she was just a beautiful innocent-looking child. Not 
a fool—Adam never liked fools. But I don’t imagine that she had seen 
many people; I don’t know what society there was down there, but I 
should think not much. I dare say Adam was a revelation to her, and 
it was very natural that she should think him perfection. It was a case 
of love at first sight on his part, I know.” 

“ And then she died!” said Rachel half to herself. 
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“Yes; just within the year. It was very sad.” 

The girl was silent for a moment. Through Mrs. Latham’s some- 
what unsympathetic description she divined the sweetness of an idyll 
whose grace and tenderness might well have taught Mr. Lauriston to 
scorn Charley’s blunt, unpolished love-making. ‘“ How cruelly he must 
have feltit !” she said at last. 

“As you see,” was the answer. “ He was very silent about it from 
the first; it doesn’t do to attempt to sympathise with Adam. But, ; 
though he says nothing, I don’t suppose he will ever be the same again, 
And, indeed,” said Mrs. Latham, dropping her pencil, and stooping to 
pick it up again, “I don’t see how he could be. One doesn’t have two 
such passions in a lifetime. The first is excusable, though it may be a 
trifle absurd, but the second would be simply unendurable. It would 
spoil everything.” 

Rachel vaguely assented. Again there was a pause; but Mrs. 
Latham’s flexible mouth had a touch of smiling scorn in its silence, which 
showed that she had not gone back to her shopping, but was still think- 
ing of her cousin’s passion. "When her companion spoke, she turned her 
bright dark eyes towards her instantly. 

“Mr. Lauriston does not seem to have his little boy very much with 
him,” said Miss Conway. 

“No. I don’t believe he can bear the sight of him.” 

“He is so like his mother?” 

“Well, I suppose he would naturally remind Adam of his loss. But 
like Mrs. Lauriston—no! Babies vary very much, of course, but the 
only time I ever saw that child he was hideous—like a little goblin, or 
changeling, or something of that kind. He had quite a quantity of hair, 
and Adam’s eyes shining out of a wizened little yellow face. They had 
brought him up for the doctor to see ; he was a miserable little wretch ; 
screaming and flourishing his skinny little arms. He looked as if he 
might be any age—as if he might be ninety,” said Mrs. Latham, sitting 
up, and evidently warming to her work of description ; “ he looked as if 
he might have gone to the Indies in a previous existence, to make his 
fortune, and ruined his health before he was born. He did, really. Oh, 
he was dreadful, with his little clawing hands! I hope he is better now, 
but I never dare look at Adam when I ask after him.” 

Rachel could not help smiling at Mrs. Latham’s voluble disgust, 
Then, in a compassionate voice, “ He is lame, too,” she said. 

“I’m afraid he always will be. There is something wrong with one 
foot. It would have been a mercy,” said Laura seriously, “if the poor 
little fellow had died.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Rachel. “He may improve, surely. And if he 
had died it would have been sadder still. His father would have nobody 
in the world—nobody to come after him.” 

“What, at Redlands? Oh, yes, he would.” 

Rachel’s eyes seemed to ask if they might ask a question. 
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“ There’s a young cousin of ours,” said Mrs. Latham. ‘ Adam made 
rather a favourite of him, and we used to think that, if he didn’t marry, 
Richard would most likely be his heir, if anything happened to him. 
Such a nice, dear boy ; you must see Richard one of these days.” Her 
voice softened as she spoke his name. “TI really can’t be glad that that 
poor little cripple lingers on to take his place.” 

Rachel was silent, drawing down her brows in puzzled thought, and 
conscious of a vague and perfectly unreasonable prejudice against the 
unknown Richard. Till she saw Mrs. Latham she had thought of Mr. 
Lauriston as a lonely man. Now she caught a glimpse of him in the 
midst of a crowd of relations, who based calculations on his liking, and 
looked beyond him to the ownership of Redlands Hall. Their practical 
and business-like expectations made her claim upon him seem visionary 
and unreal. She clasped her hands loosely together, so that she touched 
and hid his ring. 

“ Why,” said Mrs. Latham suddenly, “ of course it was the boot- 
maker’s I wanted to go to! How could I be so stupid! That makes 
the five.” 

Rachel had been struck by the tone in which Mrs, Latham talked of 
Mr. Lauriston’s marriage. The cousins were evidently on the best of 
terms, yet she spoke lightly of the circumstances which had darkened his 
life. The girl accounted for it to herself by supposing that Laura’s 
nature was really, as she had said, a little prosaic, and that she was 
actually repelled by the tragic poetry of his love and loss. No doubt it 
seemed to her absurd and overstrained. Adam Lauriston himself would 
have explained any lack of sympathy in Laura in precisely the same 
way. In truth, however, there was a more definite and special reason 
for this coldness. There had been a time, a good many years earlier, 
when Laura Lauriston had really liked her cousin Adam, and had 
determined, with a clear sense of what would be for his good, to. accept 
him as soon as he should ask her. It was not without an effort that 
she forgave him when he failed to give her the opportunity. And 
though she did forgive him, and, what was more, fell very sincerely in 
love with Herbert Latham, there was not much sweetness in her pardon. 
Some women can shape the past as they please for their own contempla- 
tion, and would soon have been sure that an unrevealed love had never 
.existed; but Laura was too honest and clear-sighted for that. She 
recognised the fact of her former aspiration and Adam’s unconscious 
rejection ; she bore no malice, she wished him nothing but good ; but, in 
her turn, she rejected any claim that his sorrow made on her womanly 
tenderness. They were excellent friends, nevertheless. Up to a certain 
point she understood Adam much better than most people did, and, though 
she did not flatter herself that she possessed any influence over him, she 
knew very well that she was a favourite of his. WhenHerbert Latham 
died, Adam interested hiioself in the arrangement of his affairs, and the 
widow suspected, if she aid not actually know, how much she was 
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indebted to her cousin’s interposition for the satisfactory result. She 
was not ungrateful; she appreciated his kindness, but she could not help 
it if her heart was somewhat chilled and deadened where that possibility 
of warmer feeling had been buried. 

When Mr. Lauriston arrived that evening oo encountered him 
with a business-like face, and a pen in herhand. “TI can’t be disturbed,” 
she said. “I’m writing to a dozen of my dearest friends, to tell them 
where we are going.” 

““ How very foolish of you! Why, they may take advantage of it and 
write to you! You should only whisper such matters to a discreet per- 
son like myself.” 

“T should not be overwhelmed with home news under those circum- 
stances, should I? I know what your notes are like.” 

“ But may I be told of your wanderings as well as the happy dozen ?” 
he inquired. 

“ Yes, certainly ; only I can’t talk to you now.” 

“ Very good,” said Adam resignedly. ‘ Does that mean that I am 
to go away, or only to hold my tongue?” ; 

“You needn’t do either,” she replied. “It means that you may 
amuse Miss Conway, who hasn’t got any letters to write.” 

He followed the direction of her eyes, and saw Rachel sitting near 
the window at the further end ofthe room, beyond the folding-doors. 
She had a book in her hand, but she had looked up at the sound of his 
entrance. 

“Miss Conway is a sensible woman,” he remarked, as he leisurely 
crossed the floor. 

“ Because she has nothing better to do than to listen to you?” Mrs, 
Latham inquired, going back to her desk. 

“‘T don’t yet know that Miss Conway will listen to me,” he replied. 
“T would call her attention to the fact that my remark was made first.” 

“ After that she has no choice!” said his cousin, dipping her pen 
into the ink, and dashing off the date of another letter. 

Miss Conway greeted the new-comer with a glance and a slight 
smile, which, if hardly warm enough to be called a welcome, yet 
expressed a contented acquiescence in his presence. He looked deli- 
berately round, selected a chair, placed it with extreme precision exactly 
where he wished to sit, and finally settled himself in it. Rachel silently 
watched this elaborate performance, and her smile became somewhat 
more marked. 

“My cousin ‘is a good correspondent,” said Mr. Lauriston, “ and her 
dearest friends are numerous. Unless you banish me, Miss Conway, I 
am here for some time.” 

“‘T don’t want to banish you,” she said. It was true. She had once 
desired to escape from Mr. Lauriston ; but that was in the park at Red- 
lands, when she still dreamed of escaping from the fears which his com- 
prehension seemed to intensify. Now that she had accepted the fear as 
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an integral part of her life, she accepted his presence too, and found 
pleasure in it. Her perplexities concerning him troubled her only in his 
absence. When he was with her, she did not question herself as to his 
thoughts and feelings ; she simply liked to hear his voice with its delicate 
distinctness of utterance, and was pleased with the quick glances, which, 
as it were, flew to meet her half-spoken words. Mr. Lauriston was not 
precisely a handsome man. He was too slight and small to be a typeof 
masculine beauty ; yet it was possible to admire in him a grace of atti- 
tude and movement, and to find in his face a fascinating hint of deep if 
uncertain meaning. His eyes and smile, insignificant perhaps in the full 
glare of a commonplace day, might have lightened the shadowy darkness 
of an old picture. Rachel, with all that Mrs. Latham had said about the 
beautiful Mrs. Lauriston still fresh in her mind, looked at him that 
evening with revived and wondering interest, as she said, “I don’t want 
to banish you.” 

“Thank you very much,” he replied, and was silent for a moment, 
observing her with his usual keenness. ‘So your preparations are all 
made?” he said. 

“Yes, They did not take much time. The most difficult thing I 
had to do was to remember that I was not to do anything.” 

‘“‘ Laura undertook all the management?” 

“Oh, of course she manages everything. But that isn’t all. Ihave 
got a maid, and it seems that one of us is bound to be idle.” 

Mr. Lauriston smiled. “Well, at this present time I should say the 
idleness would probably be very bad for the maid, and will certainly be 
very good for you.” 

“‘T seem likely to try it,” said Rachel, looking down at her hands 
which lay loosely folded in her lap. “ But am I to be utterly idle?” 

“Read,” he suggested. ‘‘ Not just now, but when I am out of the 
way ; and, by the bye, I remembe: you once spoke of picture-seeing as a 
delight ; you can see pictures now.” 

“Yes, I suppose I can. There’s nothing to hinder me, is there ? 
But I wonder where the delight is!” she added in a voice which was 
hardly above a whisper. 

“You will find it.” 

It occurred to Rachel that perhaps he had found that delight spring- 
ing up afresh, after the flood of sorrow which had swept so much away. 
‘You care for all that?” she questioned. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“ That is something to care for always.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered doubtfully. There was a long pause, 
during which they could hear Mrs. Latham as she turned a leaf, or pulled 
open the drawer of her writing-table to find an envelope. She was 
evidently dealing vigorously with her correspondence. 

Miss Conway suddenly raised her eyes, and looked at her companion 
with something of hesitation in her glance, He answered the mute 
question with a smile, 
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“ Mr. Lauriston,” she said, clasping and unclasping her hands ; “ to- 
day, when I was out with Mrs. Latham, I saw Effie.” 

“‘ Effie Eastwood ?” 

“Yes, my dear little Effie! She wouldn’t speak to me; she turned 
her head away ; she wouldn’t look at me; she dragged Fanny off. She’s 
trueto Charley. Fanny thought I was a fine lady ; she would have 
spoken ; I know I could have made Fanny speak to me if I had cared to 
try. But not Effie! Iwas proud of her to-day.” Rachel announced 
the fact of her pride in tremulous tones, and looked hurriedly out of the 
window, because her eyes were filling as she spoke. 

“You were always fond of Effie, weren’t you?” said Mr. Lauriston. 

“ Yes, always.” Rachel made a great effort to control herself. “She 
was such a poor home-sick little child when she came to school, and she 
took such a fancy to me. Iremember how she told me about her brother 
Charley the very first night, and cried herself to sleep. She soon got 
over her troubles, though, and then she was generally in mischief from 
morning to night.” 

‘“‘ That’s more as I remember her,” said Mr. Lauriston. “She was a 
small person who liked her own way, and would get it if she could, very 
prettily.” 

“Somehow I don’t think you saw the best of Effie,” said Rachel. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. What I saw was very coquettish and 
quaint.” 

“Or else you didn’t think the best of her.” 

‘“‘Perhaps not,” he assented, remembering, as he spoke, how con- 
temptuous his liking for little Effie had been. 

“Well, I suppose I shall never see her any more. That is all over,” 
Rachel said. “I had a letter from Mrs. Eastwood, partly reproaching 
me, and partly begging me to be good to Charley. It hurt meso to 
read it, [ burnt it. I didn’t think she would ever write such cruel 
things to me. Andif she believed that I was like that—that I had 
given him up because I was rich—how could she want me to be her 
daughter still? She ought to havescorned me as Effie does.” 

“People say a little more than they really mean sometimes,” he 
suggested. 

“Well, it is all over,” Rachel repeated. “ Mr. Lauriston, I shan’t 
bother you any more for some little time to come.” 

“Tf you choose to put it so, I’m afraid you won’t.” 

“So I am_going to ask you a question now. There’s no one else in 
the world I can ask. ‘Will you tell me honestly whether you think I 
have done right ?” 

“Tn what way?” 

“In giving up everything, in determining to live alone always ?” 
She spoke in a low voice, but with the most direct and simple frankness. 

He looked hard at her, drawing a long breath. “ Well—yes,” he 
gaid, 
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She slightly bent her head, as if accepting the sentence without 
appeal, and sat turning his ring on her finger. “I think so, as you 
know,” she said. “ Why do you think so?” There was a slight stress 
on the ‘you.’ 

“Well,” he said, “you would not be quite as noble as I think 
you, if you were willing to run the risk of inflicting your suffering on 
others.” 

“ But,” Miss Conway persisted, “if I understand what you think— 
I’m not sure that I do—why should I sacrifice everything for that 1” 

“Life wouldn’t be tolerable with a defaced and lowered ideal,” he 
said. “ You would soon find that out.” 

“ But one is always falling short of one’s ideal.” 

“Oh, but that’s different. My ideal life might include early rising,” 
said Mr. Lauriston with a smile. “I may lie in bed to-day while I 
think how magnificently I will realise it to-morrow. But the fatal 
thing is to put it out of your power, once for all, to realise your ideal 
perfection, to doom yourself to live on a lower level. You have refused 
to do that.” 

“ After all, I seem to be referring the whole matter to myself,” Rachel 
said in a dissatisfied tone. 

“Some people say that selfishness is at the bottom of everything,” 
Mr. Lauriston replied. 

“But you don’t believe that !” 

“Oh, I don’t know. If it is, it doesn’t matter.” 

“ Not matter !” she repeated. 

“No, not a bit. Nothing can be very bad that is made wide enough 
to take in everything. If any one spoke ill of a friend of yours, how 
you would resent it! But we may all speak ill of mankind in general, if 
we can do it neatly.” 

‘ «T don’t like it though,” said Rachel, “and it isn’t the same thing.” 

“No, it isn’t,” he agreed. ‘“‘ But let selfishness be the root of every- 
thing, I needn’t worry myself with digging it up and laying it bare. I 
shall go my way, merely remarking that I’m not afraid of a selfishness 
which blossoms into love and friendship, honour and trust, and all 
manner of pretty things.” 

Rachel was silent. “Adam!” Mrs. Latham called from the further 
room, “would you light my candle for me? It is really quite dusk. 
I’m getting on,” she said cheerfully as he approached. “I’ve only four 
more to write.” 

“How many of these dear people do you secretly wish at the bottom 
of the sea?” he inquired, pausing, before he went back, to survey the pile 
of square notes. 

“ Why, none—at least only one or two. I cowld do without old Miss 
Polhill, for instance.” 

“ So I should imagine,” said Mr. Lauriston. 

“You and Miss Conway must be in the dark too,” said Laura, 
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looking out an address. ‘There are some candles on the chimney-piece 
there, or you can ring for the lamp.” 

“Oh, we don’t want the lamp to talk by,” he said ; and, returning to 
Rachel, he lighted the candles. The light shone on his pale face, and 
showed hers against the dusky folds of the curtain like a cameo profile. 

“‘ Miss Conway,” he said, leaning with folded arms on the back of a 
chair near her, and speaking very softly, “when we talk, you and I, we 
sail along smoothly enough for a time, and then we come to a rock on 
which we invariably strike. We have struck on it again. You are 
going away with a very heavy heart, I’m afraid, and I can do nothing to 
lighten it—nothing. But, after all, what do you or I know of Fate? 
What can the wisest of us say of the future more than ‘It may be’? 
And why may not that as well be hopeful as sad?” 

Rachel sighed. She was young enough for hopelessness to seem a 
thing incredible, and she looked up at Mr. Lauriston with something of 
faint appeal in her glance. It seemed to say that if he could point to 
any brightness, however remote, there was yet that alive within her 
soul which would leap up in answer, ready to follow through the world. 
But her questioning eyes met only his look of sympathy, and the slight 
half-shrug of his shoulders which expressed his helplessness. 

Still leaning on the chair he moved a little, so that his face was in 
the shadow as he went on. “ We all have our opinions, of course, 
according to health, temperament, money matters, the state of the 
weather, or anything else you please. But what are our opinions worth ? 
Why should mine trouble you? or, if they were different, why should 
mine encourage you ?” 

Still she was silent. If he had uttered blunt words of denial, or if 
he had lived a cold, prosaic, matter-of-fact life, she might have revolted 
and perhaps found a hope for herself. He would have left a whole side 
of her soul untouched. But his sympathy had touched her most secret 
feelings, and she drooped at the soft touch of an “It may be,” which 
seemed to embrace all in its uncertainty. 

“ Life may be better than you think,” he said again. “ You hardly 
know your own capabilities of enjoyment yet. You must not look back.” 

She lifted her head at last. ‘ Am I to look forward, Mr. Lauriston ?” 

He hesitated. “If you will look for what is beautiful, each day may 
bring you something,” he said. 

Adam Lauriston would have laughed at the idea of his guiding any 
one through the dim and perplexed ways of life, but he was ready to give 
a hand to a fellow wanderer, and, if it pleased her, to beguile the journey 
with speculations and comments. As he stood there he thoughtfully 
stroked his lip, considering the matter. 

“Mr. Lauriston,” said Rachel, “I think you had better not try to 
console me. I wonder if you know how sad your consolations sound.” 

He stood up instantly. ‘Was I trying to console you?” he said. 
Well, perhaps I was. I ought to have known better.” 
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“Tt is very kind of you,” she began. 
“Qh, no,” he said, “that’s not the right way to look at it.” He sat 
down, smiling a little. ‘There is a man who has compiled a book of 
consolation, did youknow? I never saw it, but I heard of it just lately. 
There is a little of everything and everybody in it, I fancy—Jeremy 
Taylor, and Mr. Spurgeon, and ever so many more.” 

*T never heard of it,” said Rachel. 

“No? I don’t know whether that kind of thing has been done 
before, but it struck me as a magnificent idea, for the compiler. Happy 
man ! he can face all his suffering friends with a sympathetic glance, and 
a low-toned inquiry, ‘ Did you ever see my little book?’ Then he can 
bow himself out, and send a copy.” 

“What a pity you didn’t think of it!” 

Mr. Lauriston appeared to be interested in the pattern of the rug, 
“Some people have no luck,” he said. 

“ You look at it entirely from the consoler’s point of view,” Rachel 
continued after a pause. 

He raised his head. ‘“ Well,” he said, “and who else is consoled by 
all the consolations that ever were spoken ?” 

She did not answer, and Mr. Lauriston silently pursued a familiar 
train of thought. The ordinary formulas of comfort he held to be 
worse than useless to the sufferer, but then he maintained that they 
were not really meant for him. There are plenty of amiable people who 
are pained by the sight of anguish, and this sympathetic suffering is 
soothed by the sound of their own voices breathing words of hope and 
encouragement into the empty air. They irradiate the miserable man 
with a flood of rose-coloured light, and find him pleasanter to look at, 
though he may have the blackness of utter night within his soul. 

“Well,” said Miss Conway at last, “ you couldn’t have compiled a 
book of consolation if you don’t believe in any.” He looked at her, 
but did not speak. “ You don’t, do you? Surely you said so just 
now.” 

“Not exactly that,” he replied. 

“Then I misunderstood you. Well, what would you put in your 
book ?” 

“Only one word.” 

“‘ And that word would be?”’ 

Mr. Lauriston spread his hands for a moment in a gesture of depre- 
cation, then suffered them to fall. “Ah!” he said, “don’t ask me 
that!” ‘ 

But if Ido ask you?” 

“T shall tell you ; you will feel yourself insulted. It will not be my 
fault in the slightest degree. You will know that, and, as you are very 
kind, you will probably pardon me.” 

‘Tell me your one word.” 
“ Time,” said Mr. Lauriston. 
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“Time!” She repeated it scornfully. ‘There are facts that Time 
cannot alter. You must know that as well as I do.” 

“Yes. But it may alter you.” 

“You mean that I shall forget all that I have lost—forget tt! Well, 
I don’t think so, Mr. Lauriston.” 

“Why should you think so? I never supposed you would. And 
yet you will forget much ; we all to.” 

Rachel did not answer. She bent her head a little, and by a slight 
movement of her shoulders she expressed opposition. 

“You may become accustomed to much that now seems like an in- 
tolerable discord in your life, possibly may learn to bring your life into 
harmony with it. Perhaps it may be a somewhat melancholy harmony, 
it does not follow that it will not be beautiful. I think myself,” he 
added after a pause, “ that it will be beautiful.” 

She made a little negative sign. “I don’t think so,” she said. 
“ And how soon do you expect all this to happen?” 

“ Ah! that I cannot tell.” 

“Tn a year ?” she persisted, still with a touch of scorn. 

Hesmiled. ‘No, no; you shall not force me to insult you.” 

“ But say something. In two years?” 

“No; I will not say in two years. That is too short and too defi- 
nite ; you can sum it up too clearly in ‘ this year,’ and ‘last year.’ There 
should be a certain lapse of time, something vague in the way of summers 
and winters and changing scenes. Time does not work till we have 
ceased to watch him. Then he does wonders.” 

Miss Conway looked at him, and seemed to listen to these generalities. . 
But when he paused she pressed him to fix a time, exactly as if he had 
not spoken. Her persistence might have been a pretty wilfulness, but 
for the bitter sadness underlying it. He, facing her, remembered the 
story of an earlier Rachel, with its seven years of happy patience; a 
story too unsuited to his lips, and to her destiny, for him even to hint at 
that mystic number. 

“Three years? Four years?” urged the girlish voice, with its accent 
of unbelief. ‘Come, Mr. Lauriston; in four years?” The words, as 
she uttered them, seemed to lengthen into an eternity. 

“ Well,” he said, accepting the challenge, “in four years you will see 
things very differently.” 

“ And, as facts do not change, that means that in four years I shall 
forget. You hayen’t much faith in the depth of my sentiments.” The 
four years which a moment earlier had been so long, dwindled to con- 
temptible brevity as she touched them thus in her wayward humour. 

“Why did you make me talk of time?” he retorted. ‘* Didn’t I tell 
you you wouldn’t like it? But, since you will have it—yes, in four years 
you will be changed in many ways.” 

She leaned back with a downcast gaze, she seemed to meditate before 
she spoke. ‘“ And will you change, too?” she said. 
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“IT? Oh, no!” he answered earnestly, in a low voice. “No; you 
may be sure ——” 

Rachel looked at him, he met her eyes, and suddenly began to laugh. 
“‘ Miss Conway,” he said, “I see why my one attempt at consolation is 
not as soothing as I could wish. I will thank you not to insult me by 
supposing that I can change. Other people change, naturally, just as 
other people die, but, ‘Mourir soi-méme, c’est un peu fort.’ That man 
was quite right. No; I sball not change.” 

“T.don’t think you will,” she answered. 

Mr. Lauriston still had his smile on his lips when Mrs. Latham sud- 
denly appeared within their little space of candlelight. “You seem 
merry,” she said. 

“Very,” her cousin replied, alertly rising to offer her a chair. “You 
have finished your letters?” 

“Yes, What a hot, heavy night it is!” She looked at Rachel. “I 
shall be glad to get away to-morrow ; shall not you?” 

The girl nodded and smiled. “TI suppose there is a breath of air 
somewhere in the world,” she said. “It feels rather as if it were quite 
dead to-night. But I dare say a little time will set it all right.” She 
turned her head and looked at Mr. Lauriston. 

“T trust so,” he answered gravely. 

“‘ Well, I don’t mind how dead it is till we are safely across the 
Channel,” said the practical Laura. ‘“ Now, Adam, if you want to know 
our route, I will tell you. You had better put the places down, and the 
dates, and then if you like to write you can, But I won't expect it,” 
she added generously. 

He wrote from her dictation in his pocket-book, but, as he did so, 
his thoughts were dwelling on the longer journey which Rachel Conway 
was about to take, and which, in four years, would land her—where ? 
Nearer to him where he stood? But no years could bridge an impass- 
able gulf. And if not nearer, then how far she might ‘have travelled 
from him in four years’ time! 





CHAPTER XI. 
Arter Four YEARS. 


Ir Rachel Conway had kept a diary, she would, no doubt, have noted 
the date of her talk with Mr. Lauriston, and remembered his predic- 
tion, But, as she kept no record of the fact, she forgot all about it 
long before the four years had gone by, and the anniversary had passed 
unheeded. Perhaps there could have been no better proof of the 
change which he had foretold. And yet, of course, there was no parti- 
cular reason why she should remember the day on which Mr, Lau- 
riston said “ Yes” when she asked him if she had done right. If he 
thought of it, he made no sign which could remind her. 
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This space of time had not been marked in Rachel's life by any 
outward event of any especial importance. Charles Eastwood might 
plausibly have asserted that his life had held a far greater change, since 
before the time had expired he had been two years married. But Rachel 
was living quietly with Mrs. Latham, with no anticipation of any 
approaching difference, except such as must be inevitably produced by 
the lapse of years. When she saw the announcement of Charley’s mar- 
riage she felt a sudden undefinable shock, which was really a confused 
awakening from a forgetfulness too compiete to be credible even to her- 
self. It seemed to her that the news had a great effect upon her. She 
gazed with a startled face at the printed words, as if they might bea 
message from another world, and found it impossible to speak, even 
though she was conscious that silence might be misunderstood. 

So Charles Eastwood was married in the second August after their 
parting. And, earlier still, Miss Whitney had made the great change of 
all, from the known to the unknown. She had persisted in going out on 
Ash Wednesday, in spite of bitter wind and driving snow, and had 
caught a cold which proved fatal. Rachel had been sent for, and had 
found the sad little house in a state of mournful yet decorous excitement, 
with the clergyman and the doctor paying frequent visits, and a cousin 
of Miss Whitney’s, so like her that she might have been her twin sister, 
established by the bedside. Rachel stayed with her mother’s friend to the 
last, and her heart ached strangely when the end came. She held the 
hand whose slight, chilly pressure was a familiar memory ; she felt it re- 
lax unresponsively and grow cold in her warm clasp ; and it seemed to her 
as if her girlhood, with its pale, monotonous, yet hopeful days, died once 
more with Miss Whitney. She remained for the funeral, conforming to 
all the rigid rules of the little household; rules which, under the care of 
the cousin and the old servants, lived on though Miss Whitney was dead. 
Rachel never set foot outside the front door, nor dared so much‘as to 
peep at the street from one of the darkened windows. She had the room 
in which she used to sleep as a child, she rose punctually in the morning, 
and came down to breakfast to the minute, feeling as if she should show 
a lack of respect to Miss Whitney if she did otherwise under that roof. 
She contented herself with the somewhat severe attendance of Mary, 
Miss Whitney’s maid, who remembered Miss Rachel as a little girl who 
was to be taught tidy and ladylike ways. Andshe was unconscious that 
all the time her presence in the house ennobled its sadness, and gave 
grief a larger and sweet expression. Rachel, a woman grown, wrapped 
in her furs, walked slowly by the crocus-edged borders in the long, narrow 
garden, and gathered little memories of the old days when she was sent 
out there to play. She almost expected to see her childish self, in a neat 
pinafore and a garden hat, step out from behind the evergreens with a medi- 
tative air, and she whimsically fancied that she should hurry to that little 
self, to take her in her arms and comfort her, since she alone knew what 
that silent child had suffered. She stood musingly opposite the western 
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wall, which shut out all possibility of watching the setting sun, and saw 
the March day die with a faint pink flush high in the heavens, as she had 
seen it so often when she dreamed, with a child’s impatient longing, of 
the sunset burning and fading behind the dull row of bricks. Now as 

she faced it, glancing upward at the leafless poplars which stood over it 
like sentinels, she considered that if it could fall suddenly, like the ram- 

parts of Jericho, it was probable that the wall of Mr. Wilson’s yard 

might rather interfere with the glory. (Mr. Wilson was the wheelwright 
who lived next door, and his house, standing further back than Miss 
Whitney’s, hid the coveted view from her upper windows.) “One 
would see more, no doubt,” said Rachel to herself, “but how much 

more?” The child had dreamed of a far horizon, with crimson 

splendours glowing between the poplar stems; the woman stood with a 

faint smile on her lips, wondering what the reality would be. “Two or 

three carts, perhaps, and possibly a water-butt.” Yet the wall had a fas- 

cination for her still, and she lingered till the sound of an opening door 

made her turn hastily to see the cousin shivering on the threshold, with 

a shawl of Miss Whitney’s thrown over her head. ‘ My dear Miss Con- 

way,” she said, “excuse me, but it is not prudent to stand about in this 
bleak March air. If you are not inclined for brisk exercise, I should 

really advise you to comeindoors.” Rachel thanked her, and promised to 

take only a turn or two more. The pink light was fading overhead. 

She felt, as she walked quickly along the path, as she remembered to have 

felt when she was a child. “This sunset is gone for ever,” she thought, 

“and I can never know what it was like!” 

She stopped behind the trunk of the walnut tree, where she hoped 
the cousin would not see her loitering, and had a last look at the familiar 
scene, at the roofs and gables, which she had gazed at for months and 
years, in sunlight and shadow, till they were stamped on her memory, to 
rise up, uncalled for, as her idea of the typical town ; at the church tower, 
a squat and clumsy building which she had once believed to be a model 
of venerable beauty ; at the apple trees, leaning from a neighbour's am- 
pler garden ; at the shrubs and plants around her, and even at a visionary 
undergrowth of all the flowers that had ever blossomed there. And 
having said goodbye to all, she went indoors, and meekly helped the 
cousin to put some folds of crape on a black gown, which would do very 
well to wear about the house in the morning. 

Miss Whitney’s little property was divided with strict impartiality 
among her relations. Rachel, just as a remembrance, had a ring and two 
brooches out of the spinster’s meagre treasures, and, as she handled them, 
she remembered how they used to be shown to her now and then, when she 
was an admiring and respectful little girl. She packed up her legacy 
and went back to her own house, which seemed delightfully full of 
warmth, and firelight, and luxury. “Well?” said Laura, drawing the 
easiest chair forward. “Sit down, and have a cup of tea.” 

Rachel sat down, put her feet on the fender (a thing Miss Whitney 
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never permitted), and looked thoughtfully at the blazing logs. “Well,” 
she said, “I told you all about it when I wrote. I’ve not been doing 
anything this last week, of course. There were a good many people at 
the funeral, and most of the tradesmen put up their shutters; you see 
she had lived there so many years.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Latham, taking possession of the girl’s hands, 
and gently unbuttoning her gloves. 

“T shouldn’t like to live there,” Rachel continued. ‘It seemed to 
me as if everything had grown smaller, and greyer, and drearier than I 
recollected it. And yet somehow I felt very homeless when I got into 
the train to come away.” 

“ But you mustn’t feel homeless,” Mrs. Latham retorted. “I want 
you to feel as if this were your home. It seems very homelike to me.” 

Rachel uttered a word of thanks, and, stooping, kissed her companion’s 
forehead. It was the nearest approach they had ever made to anything 
sentimental. 

Even at that time Rachel was greatly changed. At twenty-two, 
partly owing to her secluded life, but partly also to a natural slowness 
of development, she was younger than many girls of eighteen. At 
twenty-four she was in some respects older than her age. At first she 
was rather shy and silent when she went about with Mrs. Latham. It 
was never an awkward shyness; it was more like a delicate reserve. And 
her silence was the serene silence of one who as yet hardly knew the 
language of those around her, and was in no haste to speak. She 
looked and listened as if she were translating what she saw and heard into 
some language of her own. Later, when she had grown more accus- 
tomed to her surroundings, she spoke readily and simply enough, yet 
people found her peculiar in an undefinable way. With a strong desire 
to merge her own individuality in the great tide of humanity, Rachel 
yet moved among her fellows as one unavoidably apart. To most of us 
the certainty that we can no longer act romances, but only look at them 
from the outside, comes gradually ; there are little thrills of sentiment, 
wonder, and hope, in many a middle-aged heart, and it is hard to say 
precisely when possibilities are over. But to Rachel the severance 
between the two positions had been almost unbearably sudden. Into a 
life which even to middle age might seem grey and hopeless in its isolation, 
she carried all the awakening wonder and freshness of her youth. The 
time had passed when she could see nothing but the sadness of her 
doom, and the loneliness of the far-reaching years. As Adam Lauriston . 
had foretold, each day brought some new delight in beauty. She 
travelled, and dim names in the pages of books were transformed into 
actual mountains and lakes, streets and houses, churches and picture 
galleries. Flowers in other lands made all her memories fragrant. 
Stars, having looked with her on the hushed and shadowy loveliness of 
city or landscape, became themselves more beautiful for such remem- 
brance. She might be far away from the fair vision, but they in their 
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heavens beheld it still, And in all her wanderings she was young 
enough to say to herself, “I will come again.” 

From these journeys she returned with Laura to her London home. 
Mr. Lauriston’s cautious estimate of her inheritance, when she questioned 
him as they sat by the edge of the cliff, had proved very much below the 
mark ; and Rachel, without a relation in the world, and with all antici- 
pation of closer interests cut away from her life, found herself in 
possession of abundant means. She was not unmindful of less personal 
claims upon her wealth. She gave generously—it was her nature to deal 
nobly with all that belonged to her—but she withdrew as much as 
possible from all knowledge of the recipients of her bounty. She gave, 
as it were, with averted eyes, turning from the black gulfs in which 
poor wretches struggled in want and suffering, as a dizzy traveller might 
turn from a precipice. She dared not trust herself to look on the cruelty 
and anguish of the world. It seemed to her that its pulses throbbed 
with too quick and terrible a life, and that only in stillness, and grace, 
and beauty, could she find safety and healing. And having given in 
this impersonal fashion, she had yet enough to amply gratify the tasies 
which day by day grew more fastidiously delicate. She never knew how 
much she had gained in this respect from Mr. Lauriston. Even in her 
first ignorance, if he were present, she seemed to see with his eyes, and 
the merest glance or word sufficed to direct her to the sources of his 
pleasure. There was no consciousness of teaching on his part, nor of 
learning on hers ; it was simply similarity of feeling, with, in his case, 
priority of cultivation and opportunity. Following in his steps, Rachel 
began, at first a little doubtfully, but afterwards with delighted con- 
fidence, to look for such adornments for her home as should best express 
her sense of what was beautiful and right. The result was not precisely 
fashionable, since her tastes were too varied to be comprised in a fashion. 
It might even have been called confused ; but at any rate it was a 
beautiful confusion, and Rachel herself seemed to dominate and harmonise 
the whole. Her dress was invariably characterised by great simplicity 
of style, and by a preference for colours dusky and almost sombre in 
their richness, but which might have glowed in splendour under an 
intenser light. To these soft, deeply-hued stuffs a jewel would sometimes 
lend its touch of imprisoned fire. Thus clad, Rachel, moving through 
her big rooms with all her treasures and luxuries about her— 


“Des bronzes, des cristaux, et des senteurs d’Asie ”— 


‘ was curiously unlike the slim, silent girl in Miss Whitney’s little drab- 
painted house, where a handful of primroses in a glass on the side table, 
or a few summer flowers, carefully arranged to match as nearly as nature 
would permit, in a pair of vases on the chimney-piece, supplied what they 
could of poetry and perfume. 

She was so unlike, that by the time the "four years were over, 
and Miss Whitney’s death and Charles Eastwood’s marriage had alike 
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receded into the past, she sometimes felt as if she had actually lived two 
lives. Everything connected with her girlhood was distinct and clear in 
her memory, but it seemed to her that either that, or her present 
existence, must be a vivid dream. Occasionally, even among her friends, 
this curious perplexity of a double life would suddenly present itself to 
her mind, and she would sit with her brows drawn down, and her lips set, 
while the voices around her grew strange in herears. Out of these brief 
fits of absence she would come in no haste or confusion, but turning her 
clear eyes on the outward world as if she recognised it again after 
looking on some other world‘at least as real. At such times, in very 
truth, she was trying to assure herself that the things about her were not 
fancies. There was always something dream-like in this later life of 
hers. She enjoyed it, she found it a brilliant and variegated spectacle, 
she had swarms of acquaintances who amused and charmed her, yet she 
felt as if there were a barrier between these people and herself, as if she 
saw them through glass, and could neither touch them, nor so much as 
draw a breath of the air they breathed. Day by day they hurried past 
her in a many-coloured crowd, jostling each other, laughing, talking, 
clasping hands, loving, marrying—and then the night came with its 
lonely thoughts and black, silent hours. The mad Rutherfords haunted 
her still—a crew of grotesque, fantastic, irresponsible beings, reaching out 
hands from the past to grasp her. They could not be otherwise than hateful, 
since she knew nothing of them but their madness. She was conscious of 
them sometimes when she went into society ; and as she laid her hand on 
the sleeve of some unsuspecting man who‘was about to take her in to 
dinner, there would be a hint of tremulous laughter about her mouth at 
the thought of his intrusion into this ghostly company. The Rutherfords 
were not the less terrible because she laughed. It is poor work to laugh 
at lifeless fancies, and Rachel’s laughter was much more akin to the 
mockery of the Middle Ages, perilously jesting with the devil. 
Sometimes, it is true, remembrance came in a less alarming form 
when Mr. Lauriston appeared among her guests. Four years had not 
changed him as they had changed her. He hardly looked even four 
years older, though he might be a little graver ; not that his smiles were 
less frequent, but that he seemed to draw back into the shadows more 
completely when he was not smiling. The tradition of his beautiful wife 
and his broken heart clung about him more closely as time went on. 
Women ceased to think about marrying Adam Lauriston, and women 
who did not want to marry him were charmed with his romantic 
constancy. He never said or did anything to prove or disprove it, but 
nothing short of a second marriage would have affected the general belief. 
If he shrugged his shoulders, it was evident that he scorned the world 
which held her no longer. If he never spoke of her, plainly his passion 
was too deep for words, If he had chosen to dance in the Lauristons’ 4 
family vault, where she was laid, there would have been no doubt that 
grief for her death had driven him mad. Before the four years were 
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past he might have paid what attention he pleased to Miss Conway 
without attracting any notice. People assumed that it was natural that 
he should be often at Mrs. Latham’s house, since she was his cousin and 
had known his wife. 

In point of fact, however, Mr. Iauriston used his right of entry but 
sparingly. As time went by, and Miss Conway’s friends became more 
numerous, he stood in the background, looking on with his bright, 
watchful eyes. She had become the centre of a group. The days when 
she contrasted him with Charles Eastwood had passed. Now there 
were other men who amused and interested her, who could say things 
quaint, daring, impressive, unexpected, charming. Their talk pleased 
her precisely because it banished the brooding thought which found its 
incarnation in Mr. Lauriston. She had fancied that when he became a part 
of her everyday life, coming and going in his cousin’s house as a matter 
of course, their friendship would naturally become easy and unstrained. 
But, in point of fact, the bond which held them together was too close for 
such intercourse. When he walked into the room, she remembered all 
that she most desired to forget. If he sat down by her, and spoke of the 
topics of the day, she exerted herself to answer him brightly and quickly, 
feeling as if they. two were acting a charade, and it was needful their 
parts should be cleverly supported for the amusement of the audience, 
Something in her glance would say, “ You and I know what is under- 
neath all this.” And even in matters of taste, when she began to talk to 
men who had painted pictures and written poems, she cared less to 
ascertain that Mr. Lauriston’s judgment was in all respects the same as 
her own. He became more and more exclusively the man who knew 
her secret fear, and who had given her his promise and his ring by the 
edge of the cliff. Rachel had grown superstitious about that ring, and 
would on no account have drawn it off her finger. If her fear should 
ever be realised, all her bright holiday friends would vanish instantly, 
but the black ring assured her that she would find Mr. Lauriston in the 
shadows. She was very certain of that. It happened now and then 
that she would wake at night with her childish agony of nameless dread 
oppressing her almost to suffocation, and at such moments she would 
think instinctively of Mr. Lauriston, before she knew what her fear was, 
or what he could do to help her. The worst was always over when shoe 
was sufficiently awake to smile at her foolish faith in him, 
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From Fish to Reptile. 


ee epee 


UNDER my eyes here, in the muddy pond on Hole Common, a miracle is 
this moment taking place in the open air, without any dark-room séance 
or mystical hocus-pocus, compared with which Mr. Home’s levitation or 
Dr. Slade’s spirit-writing is mere clumsy conjuring and inconclusive 
sleight of hand. Why people will refuse to believe in the possibility of 
evolution, when they can see it thus taking place any day in broad day- 
light before their own faces, surpasses my poor limited comprehension. 
Is it so incredible that a lizard should by long ages of change have 
grown at last into a bird, when we ourselves can watch a crawling 
caterpillar growing in less than three weeks into a beautiful feathery- 
winged butterfly? Is it so incredible that an ancestral donkey should 
gradually develop by slow increments into a modern horse, when we 
ourselves can watch a fixed and rooted polyp throwing off buds from its 
own body to form a free and locomotive jelly-fish ? Or is it so incredible 
that some primeval mammal should be ultimately descended from a fish- 
like progenitor, when we ourselves can watch, here on Hole Common, a 
gill-breathing, limbless, aquatic tadpole, developing by rapid steps into 
so different a creature as a four-legged, air-breathing, terrestrial frog ? 
How can we deny that these other things may well have been, when we 
know that these active little jumping frogs on the bank here have each 
positively grown out of the small, shapeless, darting mud fish we see 
swimming about in the pond below? Look at it how we will, a miracle 
it is in all sobriety of speech ; and if the creature which exhibited it had 
just been brought for the first time from Central Africa or the Aus- 
tralian Bush, we should all be rushing off excitedly to the Brighton 
Aquarium to see this strange animal which positively changes from a 
perfect fish to a perfect terrestrial quadruped before our very faces. 
What a triumph for the evolutionists we should all consider it! and 
what a sensation its arrival would produce! ‘We should be as much 
astonished as if a lizard were discovered in South America which 
gradually put forth a crop of feathers, developed a beak and a pair of 
pinions, and ‘finally turned into a full-fledged pigeon. But as it is 
nothing more than a common English amphibian, we turn away from 
the familiar miracle wholly unconcerned, and say with a yawn to one 
another, ‘‘ Why, it’s only a tadpole.” 

Scientific writers generally know so very much themselves that they» 
have clean forgotten what are the sort of difficulties that beset the likes of 
you and me in our endeavours to comprehend the process of things in the 
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organic world. They are so accustomed to look at plants and animals 
from the point of view of structure and classification, that they quite 
overlook the obvious and external differences of shape and appearance 
and colour, which form the only objects of interest in the plant or the 
animal to ninety-nine out of a hundred among their human fellow- 
creatures. They are so absorbed in the homologies of the skeleton that 
they forget to say anything about the flesh and blood ; they are so deeply 
interested in the monocotyledonous seed that they forget to mention the 
leaves and the flower. Now of course for any real scientific recon- 
struction of the past history of any organism, these purely structural 
points are of the highest importance. Without them, it is impossible to 
arrive at any true or useful conclusion. The real underlying difficulty 
about the evolution of birds, for example, does not lie in any question 
about their feathers, or their wings, or their bills, but in certain unsolved 
internal problems of hones and vital organs. The real underlying diffi- 
culty about the evolution of the elephant does not lie in his trunk, his 
tusks, or his gigantic size, but in certain small points of his bony 
structure. Accordingly, scientific expositions of the evolution theory 
usually give us a great many pretty pictures and diagrams of sternums, 
and coracoids, and upper epibranchials, and other nice things with nice 
names to correspond ; while they seldom give us a single word about the 
bird’s feathers, or the elephant’s trunk, or the horse’s mane, which are 
the objects that strike everybody’s eye, and that everybody wants to 
have explained to him. In short, the ordinary scientific writer cannot 
be made to understand that we don’t want bones and organs, but real live 
birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles. The scientific man is clearly right, of 
course, and we are just as clearly wrong; but such is the perversity of 
human nature that we shall probably always continue in our evil 
courses, and never take that lively personal interest in orbitosphenoids 
which is properly expected of us—no, not if we live to be as old as 
Methuselah. 

Suppose, accordingly, we sit down quietly here by the side of Hole 
Pond, and, with the living tadpoles before us for a text, we just try to re- 
construct ideally so much of the pedigree which links reptiles with fish as 
we can arrive at without once cutting up an unfortunate tadpole, even 
mentally. For the most curious part of it all is this, that the great 
gulfs which appal the ordinary mind are to the scientific thinker no 
gulfs at all; while the bones and the internal organs which we so care- 
lessly disregard are the real crux of the whole discussion. The origin 
of the elephant’s trunk, a man of science will tell you, is obviously a 
mere bit of functional adaptation ; so is the origin of bright ‘petals in 
flowers, of pulpy fruits, of beautiful plumage, of tall antlers. All these 


things are so simple that he never troubles his head for a moment about 
them. And consequently the poor outsider looks upon them usually as in- 


soluble problems, which all the resources of science are powerless to attack. 
‘Whereas in reality the very questions which interest every one of us on 
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the first blush are also the ones to which evolutionism offers the simplest, 
easiest, and most satisfactory answers. 

It is well to begin at the beginning ; and indeed, in order to trace the 
development of reptiles from fish, it is necessary first to look at the very 
earliest form of fish known to us. Many people imagine that if evolu- 
tion be true the highest fish will resemble the lowest reptile ; the highest 
reptile the lowest bird ; and the highest bird the lowest mammal. But 
this is really a most mistaken idea. For as a rule each great class 
branches off from the classes beneath it at a very low point indeed. It 
is while a group of animals is still young and plastic that it buds out 
on every side into new and diversified forms. Each specialisation in any 
one direction naturally hinders specialisation in other directions ; and 
so the true arrangement of animals is not linear, but rather divides and 
sub-divides like the branches and twigs of a great and spreading tree. 
The lowest types of each class most closely resemble one another; while 
the highest types present the greatest diversities from one another. 
Hence, in order to get at the real relationship between any two groups 
of animals, it is almost always necessary to go back to the very earliest 
common ancestor whom we can discover. And in the case of fishes and 
reptiles, this earliest common ancestor is best represented amongst modern 
animals by that very primitive little vertebrate, the lancelet, or amphioxus. 

It is usual to describe amphioxus as a vertebrate, because it remotely 
resembles other vertebrates in the most important points of general 
structure ; but as far as the fitness of language goes, the name is rather 
a misnomer, for amphioxus is really a vertebrate without any vertebre 
—a boneless and heartless insignificant little sand-worm. Nobody but 
a naturalist would ever describe it as a fish at all, for it has no apparent 
head, no eyes, no mouth to speak of, no teeth, no backbone, and no 
shape worth mentioning. It is a small transparent worm-like creature, 
about three inches long, quite cosmopolitan in its habits, and found in 
all countries, from England to Tasmania, from China to Peru, and from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand. Though not uncom- 
mon on the coasts of Britain, it is seldom noticed, partly because of its 
transparency, and partly because of the rapidity with which it can bury 
itself in the sand when disturbed. Unlike all other vertebrates, the 
lancelet is pointed at both ends, after the fashion of a shuttle, so that it 
seems to have no head and two tails. It does not possess a true skeleton, 
but in its place a cartilaginous pipe or notochord runs from one end of 
the little creature to the other, partially protecting the spinal chord. 
There are no ribs, no limbs, and, what is strangest of all, no skull or 
brain ; both cartilaginous shell and spinal chord end at the head, as at 
the tail, in a tapering point. Indeed, the senses and organs of amphioxus, 
this earliest ancestor of the highest animals, are far inferior to those of 
most insects, or even of slugs and jelly-fish. The mouth consists of a 
simple ring surrounded by little waving arms or tentacles, which sweep 
in the food and water together ; the first rudiments of eyes are repre- 
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sented by two tiny black spots of pigment, faintly sensitive to light or 
darkness ; a primitive organ of smell exists, almost invisible, where the 
nostrils ought to be; and there is no organ of hearing whatsoever. As to 
locomotion, that is performed partly by wriggling, and partly by a sort 
of slightly expanded and undeveloped fin at the tail end. At the 
imminent risk of growing too obviously physiological, like the men of 
science whom I have been treating so harshly, I shall add that its 
blood is colourless, and that it has only a pulsating fold of its chief 
artery in place of a heart. A simpler little sand-worm one could hardly 
find ; and yet from some such form as this all the highest vertebrates are 
most probably developed. No wonder that Haeckel should separate it 
entirely from the remainder of the vertebrate classes in a distinct order 
of brainless animals. 

Why such a very primitive little creature as this should have sur- 
vived unaltered to the present day it is not difficult to understand. 
Early forms are always found in hole-and-corner situations, where a 
higher type of life would be unsuccessful ; just as a civilised man would 
starve or freeze to death where a Bushman or an Eskimo would manage 
to pick up a very tolerable livelihood. Thus the lowest mammals are 
burrowing or nocturnal creatures in isolated Australia, like the echidna 
and the ornithorhynchus ; while our own lowest forms are underground 
worm-hunting moles, night-prowling insectivorous hedgehogs, and little 
diving, water-haunting shrews. In just the same way, the amphioxus 
has lived ou almost unchanged from an unimaginable antiquity to our 
own time, because in its simple habitat any higher senses or limbs are 
unnecessary, and competition from more developed forms need not be 
feared. The little transparent lancelet can hardly be seen at all on the 
shallow bottom; it can bury itself at a moment’s notice; and its 
structure is perfectly adapted to its own primitive habits and manners. 
Even when you know where to look for it, and are quite sure that it is 
to be found in abundance, you can seldom discover one without a great 
deal of trouble. Eyes would be useless to the poor thing in the sand 
where it usually lurks, and a brain would be an unnecessary luxury for an 
animal that has no limbs to move, no senses to co-ordinate, and nothing 
on earth to think about. Somebody once asked the Veddahs of 
Ceylon why they never laughed. “Because,” answered the guileless 
savages, “we never see anything to laugh at.” The case is much the 
same with amphioxus; he has no brain, because he would have no use 
for it even if he had one. 

Just above the lancelet, in the direct line towards amphibians and 
reptiles, come the ugly class of suctorial cartilaginous fishes to which 
the hags and lampreys belong. These uncanny eel-like creatures are 
parasitic on other fish, which objectionable habit has preserved them in 
comparative simplicity of type to our own day; for parasitism is just 
one of those special shady walks of life in which humbly organised forms 
usually have the advantage over higher and better types, In all 
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probability the hags are a very ancient family indeed ; for the oldest 
vertebrate remains which we possess are a lot of little horny tooth-plates 
from the lower Silurian rocks, extremely like the small hooked denticles 
of our modern hag-fish. Of course, the ancestors of amphioxus could 
never leave any fossil remains at all, seeing that their bodies were all soft 
and cartilaginous; while even in the hag family, the only part hard 
enough for preservation is the dental plates. The whole tribe resembles 
the lancelet in many points of organisation, though it rises decidedly 
higher in the scale as regards senses and intelligence. The skeleton of 
the fish belonging to this class is soft and gristly ; the notochord, or 
rudimentary backbone, has no ribs, and the animals are without limbs 
of any sort. But they have a skull, though a very soft one, and a brain 
inside it ; and they have also an extremely simple and clumsy sort of heart. 
The suctorial fish fall into two main divisions, the hags and the lampreys, 
each of which has some importance of its own as a link in the chain of 
development towards the higher vertebrates. 

The hags are unpleasant-looking oily marine fishes, with long, thin, 
snake-like bodies, popularly and well described by fishermen as about 
halfway between a worm and aneel. They admirably illustrate the 
portmanteau word “slithy,” in the Jabberwocky poem, explained by 
the White Queen as a compound of “lithe” and “slimy ;” for they are 
squirming, wriggling, sinuous things, and they secrete an incredible 
quantity of a disagreeable glutinous mucus, with an ancient and a 
fish-like smell, which makes them very unpleasant animals to handle 
experimentally. They are known to fishermen as “ borers,” from their 
habit. of burying themselves inside the body of other fish, chiefly cod, 
and then devouring their unfortunate host piecemeal, till nothing is left 
of him but the skin and bones. The hags have a rudimentary eye, 
buried in the skin, and quite useless, which shows that they are 
descended from a slightly more advanced free swimming form, with a 
real external organ of vision. This hypothetical honest ancestor is now 
no doubt long extinct, having been killed off ages ago by the open 
competition of better-developed types; and as to the hags themselves, 
which have survived by virtue of their low parasitical ways, they have 
ceased to have any further need for an eye, which could not aid them 
much in the inside of another fish, On the other hand, they have a fully 
developed organ of smell, single, as in the lancelet, instead of being 
double as in the nostrils of higher fishes and other vertebrates ; and this 
smell organ largely aids them, of course, in scenting out their victims, 
as soon as they have eaten out one cod, and are on the look-out for 
another eligible residence. Indeed, all hunting animals and carnivores, 
whatever their grade, always depend largely upon smell, and have very 
big olfactory lobes in their brains to direct their actions accordingly. 
Hags are not nice-looking creatures externally, with their naked bodies, 
apparently eyeless heads, and round sucking mouths; nor are their 
habits such as to endear them either to fish or fishermen. They do 
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great damage to the cod, and have no redeeming feature whatsoever. 
As to the mucus, I suppose that may serve to render them indigestible 
to the other fish whose bodies they feloniously enter, with intent to do 
them grievous bodily harm. At any rate, they never are so digested, 
and they must have some effectual protection to prevent it. 

The lampreys are hardly a nicer family to deal with than the hags ; 
but they are still interesting as a distinct link in the pedigree which 
leads us gradually up from amphioxus to the reptiles, and so indirectly 
to the birds and mammals. In external shape they are a good deal like 
the hags; but they undergo a metamorphosis from a larval to a full- 
grown form, exactly as our tadpoles here do from their fish-like stage to 
the adult and terrestrial frog. Now, a metamorphosis is always biolo- 
gically valuable and suggestive, because it recapitulates for us, in part at 
least, the ancestral development, showing us the actual stages by which 
the animal has reached its present grade of evolution. The larve of the 
lampreys are inferior in organisation even to the hags, and very little 
superior to amphioxus itself. They have a round suctorial mouth 
without teeth ; and their very small rudimentary eyes are hidden in a 
fold of the skin. In this condition, the young lamprey lives in rivers, 
and apparently fastens himself on to other creatures, whose blood he 
sucks as best he may. But after three or four years of such an aimless 
existence, carried up and down on the sides of his unwilling host, he 
begins to develop a set of rasping teeth; acquires a pair of fairly 
serviceable eyes, and turns out a mature locomotive fish, with respect- 
able fins, and a moderately decent tail. Still, however, he keeps to his 
parasitic habits, using his teeth to rasp a hole in his victim’s side, and 
never letting him go till he has killed him. 

Observe that in all these cases the fish we now possess is not the 
exact original fish who formed an historical link in the pedigree of 
reptiles and mammals, but only something like him. The hags and 
lampreys are parasitical on higher types than themselves, which of course 
the ancestral fish could not have been; he could not have lived by 
feeding off the bodies of his own remote and more advanced descendants. 
Nevertheless, if we omit the functional features which belong to these 
low types in virtue of their parasitism, and consider only those under- 
lying points which are general and structural, we have probably a fair 
picture of what the original common ancestor was really like. When 
the mass of the race developed to something higher, or became ex- 
tinct in the competition, the forefathers of these particular creatures 
took to a parasitical life on the new types, and so, while specially 
modifying certain of their organs in adaptation to their new habits, 
preserved for us in the main the general peculiarities of the primitive 
form. That is almost always the case with such transitional links; 
where we have them at all, it is just in some such way, because they 
have accommodated themselves to some exceptional and neglected situation 
in the hierarchy of nature. At the same time, this fact explains the 
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occasional existence of such transitional forms, which would otherwise 
naturally have become extinct. We can thus see both why transitional 
forms are so often w. >+’»g, and also why in a few out-of-the-way places 
they still occasionally survive. 

From an ancestor something like the larva: lamprey, the various 
tribes of fishes have branched out variously in many directions, some of 
them towards the sharks and rays, some of them towards the cod, sole, 
and salmon, and some of them towards sundry other less familiar types. 
At the present moment, however, we are only concerned with those fish 
which lie as directly as possible (after this collateral fashion) in the line 
of descent which finally culminated in birds and mammals. For this 
purpose we may leave entirely on one side the vast majority of our 
existing species, which belong to the immense sub-class of the teleostei, 
or hard-boned fishes. Among these may be reckoned almost every sort 
of fish familiarly known to us at table or elsewhere, such as the perch, 
bass, mullet, bream, mackerel, herring, trout, salmon, whitebait, gurnard, 
cod, stickleback, sole, plaice, turbot, brill, dab, flounder, and cat-fish ; in 
short, every one that any respectable person (except a professor of . 
ichthyology) would ever wish to know anything about. All these we 
may lawfully eat without scruple—they are certainly no ancestors of 
ours. The fact is, these teleosteans, with their hard sharp bones, are 
comparatively new comers in marine circles, having nothing to do with 
the pedigree of old families like the frogs, lizards, birds, mammals, and 
human beings. An ardent evolutionary housewife has been known to 
express a hope that in time, with the progress of science, Professor 
Huxley (now that he has turned his attention to fisheries) might 
succeed in evolving for us a boneless whiting. Alas! the actual course 
of evolution has run all the other way. Good old-fashioned palzozoic 
fish had cartilaginous bones, like those that we still know so well in 
~ crimped skate (a cannibal dish, for skate is one of the other class, 
collaterally related, I must candidly confess, to our own line of ancestry) ; 
but as time went on, the old families got outstripped in the race by a 
younger and less illustrious branch of cadets, with hard bones, who have 
now taken possession of all the seas and rivers of the world, almost 
completely ousting the original cartilaginous inhabitants. ‘To say the 
truth, it is the hard bones that have given them the victory in the 
struggle for existence, and the cartilaginous kinds are becoming extinct 
in the water, much as the great saurians have become extinct on the 
land, through the parallel evolution of far higher and better-adapted 
forms. If anything; the tendency must be for whiting to get bonier, 
instead of less bony ; and we can only hope, for the sake of our remote 
descendants, that their bones will at last get so big that there will be no 
further danger of choking oneself with them. 

Put simply, the facts are these. The oldest order of true fishes, 
above the lampreys, is that of Paleichthyes, a cartilaginous race whose 


very name of course indicates their venerable position as the real old 
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piscine stock. They stand to the ordinary hard-boned fish in somewhat 
the same relation as the marsupials of Australia stand to the higher 
mammals. Itisfrom them that the amphibians and reptiles are probably 
descended : and it is among them that the few remaining transitional 
links are still to be found. From them, too, but in another direction, 
the bony fish are also derived: and the geological relation of the two 
classes is just in accordance with this view. It would have been im- 
possible for amphibians or reptiles to be developed from such highly 
specialised aquatic forms as the perch, the cod, or the turbot ; they could 
only be developed from a simpler and less specially adapted type like 
some of the Paleichthyan fishes. It is with thesealone, therefore, that 
we have here to deal, leaving aside all the better-known families whose 
connection with the main line of descent is merely collateral. 

The sharks and rays (including our friend the skate) are the best- 
known modern instances of the older cartilaginous fishes; but these too 
stand a little apart from the central pedigree of the higher animals. It 
is rather in the very ancient order of Ganoids, once dominant in Devo- 
nian and carboniferous seas, but now verging rapidly to extinction, that 
we must look for surviving relatives of the primitive amphibian forms. 
Most of the connecting links are here long since dead; but we have still 
a few very important types surviving. The Ganoids in question have a 
cartilaginous skeleton, and a continuous notochord in place of a true 
backbone, thus diverging but very slightly from the primitive model. 
Such plasticity of the internal framework, indeed, isan absolutely neces- 
sary precedent of the changes whereby limbless creatures were to develop 
bony, five-toed limbs. Most of these transitional Ganoids have elongated, 
eel-lixe bodies, and fins of much the same character as those of the 
lampreys. 

The Australian barramunda may be regarded as the lowest of the 
connecting links on the road towards the reptilian form. Its history is 
a very curious one. For several years a great many peculiar fossil teeth 
of fishes were known from the Triassic and Oolitic formations of Europe 
and America, and were referred to a supposed extinct genus, Ceratodus. 
But no naturalist expected to meet with a living Ceratodus any more 
than he expected to meet with a living mammoth or a living pterodactyl. 
In 1870, however, it was reported that there lived in the rivers of Queens- 
land a certain curious native fish commonly known as Dawson salmon— 
the classificatory powers of the British settler are not of a high order— 
and possessing the faculty of leaving the water, and walking about 
casually upon the mudflats. By-and-by, specimens of the supposed salmon 
arrived in England, and were duly cut up and examined by ichthyologi- 
cal authorities. To the surprise of everybody, they turned out to be 
modern survivors of the supposed extinct genus Ceratodus, with teeth 
of just the same character as the familiar fossils. Australia, as every- 
body knows, is a wonderful place for the discovery of such antiquated 
and elsewhere obsolete creatures. It has not been joined to the main- 
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land of Asia (as Mr. Wallace has shown), at least since the cretaceous 
period ; and hence it has never been invaded by any of the higher types 
developed meanwhile in the keener competition of the great continents. 
This has enabled it to keep to the present day a native fauna belonging 
practically to the secondary period, though a good deal specialised in 
certain particular directions. Thus its indigenous mammals are all mar- 
supials ; its mud-banksare burrowed by still more archaic ornithorhynchi ; 
its fields are inhabited by the primitive echidna ; and its fresh waters are 
' tenanted by such a simple Ganoid type as the barramunda. 

What made the discovery of this living fossil all the more interesting, 
however, was the fact that it exactly supplied a missing Jink between the 
ordinary Ganoids and a certain abnormal group whose relation with them 
had been hitherto unsuspected. The barramunda is a large, awkward- 
looking fish, about six feet long, with a small pointed head, and a very 
little-developed brain, as is always the case with ancient types. But the 
two most important points for us to notice in the present connection are” 
these: first, that it has four limb-like fins, occupying about the same 
relative position as the legs of a newt; and, secondly, that its swim-~* 
bladder hasbeen developed into a sort of rude lung, which assists it to 
breathe under certain special circumstances. ‘The barramunda,” says 
Dr. Giinther, whose book I have brought out with me by way of light 
reading—for I hope you don’t suppose I am making this all up, as the 
children say, out of my own head—“ the barramunda is said to be in 
the habit of going on land, or at least on mud-flats; and this assertion 
appears to be borne out by the fact that it is provided with a lung. 
However, it is much more probable that it rises now and then to the 
surface of the water in order to fill its lung with air, and then descends 
again until the air is so much deoxygenised as to render a renewal of it 
necessary. It is also said to make a grunting noise, which may be beard 
at night for some distance. As the barramunda has perfectly developed 
gills, besides the lung, we can hardly doubt that, when it is in water of 
normal composition and sufficiently pure to yield the necessary supply 
of oxygen, these organs are sufficient for the purpose of breathing, and 
that the respiratory function rests with them alone. But when the fish 
is compelled to sojourn in thick muddy water charged with gases, which 
are the products of decomposing organic matter (and this must be the 
case very frequently daring the droughts which annually exhaust the 
creeks of tropical Australia), it commences to breathe air with its lung 
in the way indicated above. If the medium in which it happens to be 
is perfectly unfit for breathing, the gills cease to have any function ; if 
only in a less degree, the gills may still continue to assist in respiration. 
The barramunda, in fact, can breathe by either gills or lungs alone, or 
by both simultaneously. It is not probable that it lives freely out of the 
water, its limbs being much too flexible for supporting the heavy and 
unwieldy body, and too feeble generally to be of much use in locomotion 
on land.” 
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Here, then, we havea creature which is in all essential particulars a 
fish, and a Ganoid fish, but which approaches the amphibians in two im- 
portant respects—the possession of fins that closely resemble limbs, and 
the modification of the swim-bladder into true lungs, As compared with 
the lampreys, too, it shows another mark of advance in the same direction 
in the fact that it has two pairs of nostrils, instead of a single one; and 
these nostrils are directly related to the breathing organs, as in higher 
animals, instead of forming a totally separate organ, as in the lampreys. 
At the same time we must remember that many intermediate links have 
now probably perished, though their place can be partially supplied from 
the analogy of other Ganoids, out of the direct line. 

The African lepidosiren, which is also a Ganoid closely allied to the 
barramunda, though far less like a fish, supplies us with another interest- 
ing link in the evolutionary chain. It isa scaly, eel-shaped creature 
from the Gambia (notice how this early eel shape persists right up to 
the level of newts and salamanders), with much smaller and slenderer 
leg-like limbs than the barramunda’s, but with the same arrangement of 
the nostrils, and the same double breathing apparatus of lungs and gills. 
Moreover, its lung, instead of being single, is divided into two, and hasa 
cellular structure approaching that of a reptile. Lepidosiren lives in 
the tropical pools of the west coast rivers; and when these dry up in 
summer, it forms a sort of hollow nest in the mud, lines it inside with 
mucus, and there lies by coiled up in a torpid state till the rains refill 
the pools and melt it out again. The clay-balls or cocoons can be dug 
out and sent to Europe unbroken with the live fish inside; which makes 
lepidosiren a cheap and favourite object in large aquariums. The limbs 
are used more like legs than fins, and by their aid the fish crawls along 
the bottom of its tank, though it also swims at times by the paddle-like 
action of its flexible tail. Clearly such a creature only needs a few toes 
to its legs to make it at once a very tolerable amphibian. 

So far, the animals we have been considering are all classed as fish ; 
they have no true limbs with feet ; they possess gills during their whole 
lives ; they normally live in the water ; and if they sometimes venture 
on dry land, it is for a few minutes only, in search of special food. But 
there are some small ponds which dry up for a large part of each year, 
and which are usually full in the spring only ; and these, being unfitted 
for fish of any sort, have become the habitat of that special class of ani- 
mals that we call amphibians—amongst them, our little frogs and tad- 
poles on Hole Common here. Every amphibian begins life absolutely 
as a fish ; and in varying degrees, according to their relative development, 
they end it for the most part as more or less terrestrial animals. 

The intermediate stage between fishes and higher amphibians like the 
frog is best seen in the small class of animals known as perennibranchiates, 
that is to say, efts which permanently retain their gills throughout life, 
instead of dropping them as soon as the lungs are developed, like the 
frogs. Such creatures are of course in the most genuine sense amphi- 
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bians ; they can live entirely on land or entirely in the water, at the 
same time, just as they please. The line which separates them from the 
lepidosiren is certainly a very slight one. The siren of the South Caro- 
lina rice marshes—so called, I suppose, a non canendo—makes an excel- 
lent typical example of these early surviving forms. In shape and 
movements it is still eel-like, but it has distinct and decided legs, the 
feet being each provided with four toes. This is what makes it, so far 
as externals are concerned, a true amphibian. On the other hand, the 
end of the body is flattened fish-fashion, and ringed round by a marked 
obtuse fin. Our modern siren does not love the rocks, like its Greek 
namesakes, but rather delights in mud; and indeed the mud-haunting 
habits of almost all stranded ancestral vertebrates are very noticeable. 
It grows to about three feet long. One which was kept in the Zoo used 
to live in a tank of pond-water, with a deep muddy bottom, and was 
generally buried an inch or two in the slush whenever a scientific 
observer wanted to see it. If ever it did condescend to appear, it 
wriggled about gracefully like an eel, and rarely ventured out of tho 
water. Nevertheless, the siren has true lungs, as well as gills, the 
latter being external, and forming pretty, lace-like fringes outside the 
head. In its native State, it goes ashore now and then in search of 
worms ; but it evidently distrusted English institutions, or else was too 
well fed in the tank. Several other species are found elsewhere. 

We have, however, one still simpler connecting link. The Grotto 
of the Maddalena in Carniola is probably the largest cave in Europe ; 
and, like most other large caves, it has a special blind fauna of its own. 
Such blind subterranean creatures have usually been much modified in 
special points to suit their very peculiar habitat; but in their general 
type they are, as arule, representatives of extremely ancient forms. They 
got in there a long time ago, and have been left behind by the rest of 
the world. In the Carniolan cavern a curious perennibranchiate is still 
found, by name the proteus; for somehow a quaintly inappropriate 
classicalism seems to have pervaded the minds of all the nomenclators 
who fixed the scientific names of these intermediate creatures. The 
peculiarity of this particular proteus, indeed, consists in the fact that he 
doesn’t change his form, but always remains much the same as he 
began ; whereas the higher amphibians all undergo a complete meta- 
morphosis before reaching the adult shape. Strictly speaking, the 
animal does not belong to the open cave itself so much as to some sub- 
terranean reservoir in communication with it; for it is only now and 
then that a few are’ caught by accident ina small pool there. Indeed, all 
the limestones of Illyria, Dalmatia, and Carniola are honeycombed for 
hundreds of miles with underground lakes and rivers. Proteus has an 
eel-like body, a foot long ; it is flesh-coloured, with pretty pink tufts of 
external gills ; and it has rudimentary eyes in the shape of pigment dots 
beneath the skin ; for, like the hags, it has nearly got rid of organs for 
which it has clearly no further use. Here, too, the tail is compressed, 
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and the little feeble limbs are in a most rudimentary condition. The 
fore feet have three toes; the hind feet have two only. Thus this 
castaway of the Adelsburg caverns has preserved for us some very early 
features of the primitive amphibian ancestor. 

“Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum "—everybody has 
not been to Carinthia to see a proteus. But everybody has been to the 
Brighton Aquarium, of course, and everybody has noticed there, in a 
glass case in the vestibule, those pretty little dappled creatures, the 
Mexican axolotls. Though of less importance in the genealogical scale 
than the proteus, the axolotl is yet very interesting in its own way as 
marking another manner in which early types may be more or less pre- 
served for us under exceptional circumstances. It comes from the great 
lake which surrounds the city of Mexico, and it is much relished as a 
table delicacy by the connoisseurs of the most volcanic capital even in 
Spanish America. For my own part, I can manage frogs (at the Café 
Jollineau), but I draw a line at tadpoles. Now, for a long time, the 
axolotl was only known in its larval or perennibranchiate form, as an 
aquatic animal; but suddenly some specimens kept in a tank at the 
Jardin des Plantes astonished their keepers by developing one summer 
into a distinct form of American salamander, known as Amblystoma. 
Dr. Weismann, most learned and patient of ponderous German biologists, 
thereupon began to study the creatures closely, after his microscopic 
fashion ; and he has finally succeeded in proving (at very great length, 
more Teutonico), that the axolotl is descended from a terrestrial Ambly- 
stoma, but that, in the great saline lake of Mexico, it has reverted in 
many vespects to an ancestral form which is not quite the larval condi- 
tion, but is an intermediate stage between the two. He attributes this 
retrogression to the dryness of the high Mexican plateau, which will not 
permit the axolotls to take to the shore in their full Amblystoma stage ; 
for all amphibians, even when terrestrial, require a good deal of moisture 
in the air to keep their skins damp. Living in such a climate, with a 
lake which does not dry up in summer, they have naturally reverted to 
an earlier condition ; and though they still preserve some salamandrine 
peculiarities in their structure, they have practically become a simple 
type of perennibranchiates once more. On the other hand, when 
brought to the damp climate of Europe, and forced to live in shallow 
water for a certain length of time, they can be made to lose their gills and 
artificially to resume their lost salamander shape. This is one of the 
most curious practical illustrations of what is called atavism, or “ throw- 
ing back,” that bas yet been recorded, because it is really double- 
barrelled. We must suppose, first, that a water-animal something like 
the axolotl gradually took to undergoing a metamorphosis, which made 
it into an Amblystoma ; and the Amblystomas of the United States still 
continue to undergo that metamorphosis, exactly as our own frogs do. 
Then, the Amblystomas of Mexico, living under circumstances unfavour- 
able to metamorphosis, must have reverted once more to the axolotl 
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form, and passed a sort of larval life throughout all their existence. 
And finally, some such axolotls, brought to Europe, are found again to 
revert under special conditions to the Amblystoma form, and to undergo 
metamorphosis in the same way as their northern relations. 

Our own English newts represent the next stage in ascending order. 
They live, as everybody knows, in shallow ponds or ditches, and lay 
their eggs in May or June. From these eggs little tadpoles are pro- 
duced, with fringed external gills, and very fish-like forms. Towards 
autumn the gills begin to drop off, and the tadpoles acquire their perfect 
lizard-like shape. But though they are now lung-breathing creatures, 
they do not take kindly to terrestrial life. They still pass almost all 
their time in the water, coming up to the surface every now and then to 
breathe, but seldom venturing out on to the dangerous shore beside the 
pond. The lungs are so large that one pull lasts a long time. In their 
adult form they have four legs, with weak, sprawling toes, which they 
use almost entirely for groping about in the mud at the bottom : their 
real organ of locomotion, however, is still the paddle-like tail, by whose 
aid they propel themselves through the water after the fashion of screw 
steamers. But indeed the newts at the best of times are sluggish little 
creatures, like all mud-haunters, and seldom bestir themselves unless 
they see a boy with a minnow-net looming ominously on the brink 
somewhere above them. Very occasionally you may catch one crawling 
about with a weak-kneed, shambling gait beside the water. Amphibians 
of this higher class are said to be caducibranchiate. It is easy to under- 
stand how such a stage could have been reached from that represented 
for us by the proteus and the sirens. 

Just above the newts come the Central European salamanders, those 
mysterious creatures whose name is best known to us for their mythical 
fiery propensities. They are in reality very harmless and ordinary little 
amphibians of a most interesting sort. The spotted salamander begins 
life as a tadpole, just like the newt: but as it reaches weeks of discretion 
it loses its gills, acquires serviceable legs, and walks out upon dry land, 
exactly as the frog does. Unlike the frog, however, it retains its tail 
throughout life. It thus differs from a lizard (setting aside internal 
structural peculiarities) mainly in the fact that it starts with gills, 
whereas the lizard is hatched out of the egg with lungs direct. How- 
ever, there is one species of salamander in the dry mountains of the 
south which does not visibly pass through the tadpole stage at all: it is 
produced alive as a full-formed lung-breathing salamander. Yet even 
here the embryo has useless gills, thus showing its kinship to the other 
members of the family. 

From such an amphibian as this, the step to the lizards is not a diffi- 
cult one. The differences (though relatively great to the anatomist) are 
a mere nothing as regards external form ; and even anatomically they 
are anything but insuperable. The great points of distinction are in the 
bones. Now, even as far up as the salamanders, ossification is still very 
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imperfect ; there is plenty of plasticity yet in the skeleton, plenty of 
room for further improvements and modifications. Theribsare still very 
rudimentary—mere knobs on the backbone; the breast-bone is still 
cartilaginous; the various parts of the skeleton are still often loosely 
bound together by ligaments, instead of being mortised into one another 
by cunning joints. But all these things have comparatively little interest 
for you and me, who are not anatomical; when we have got from a 
lancelet to a salamander, which looks exactly like a lizard in shape, lives 
like the lizard on dry land, and produces its young as lung-breathing 
creatures like the lizard itself, we need not quarrel about the single 
condyle or the quadrate bone, of whose very existence we never knew 
anything till we were triumphantly requested to account for their evolu- 
tion. It is enough for us that the lizards have a more perfectly ossified 
skeleton than the salamanders, that they live on dry land, and that they 
are hatched from the egg as perfect animals, without undergoing a 
metamorphosis. Nothing to stagger us anywhere in all that. Only 
just notice in passing that the lizards, too, the lowest of true reptiles, 
still keep very much to the original eel-like form. Their limbs, indeed, 
are of comparatively little use to them, and they wriggle about over the 
ground with their long tails much as the lampreys, lepidosiren, and 
proteus wriggle about in the water. Among the closely related snakes, 
this wriggling habit is even more conspicuous; but if I were to diverge 
in that direction, I should ne er get this long screed finished at all. I 
must content myself with observing that throughout, in the direct line 
of ascent from the lancelet to the reptiles, the general shape of the body 
alters singularly little in any surviving type from its original elongated 
form. 

And now, where in this direct line does the frog stand? Why, 
nowhere. He is a divergent higher type among the amphibians, just as 
the trout and perch group are divergent higher types among the fish ; 
and he shows by analogy many of the same peculiarities. For, as we 
saw already, the highest groups in each great class do not form part of 
the main genealogical stem toward: the classes above them: they are 
specialised in particular directions, and have left the early genealogical 
forms quite behind them in the race. The frog starts in life as one of 
these very minute hammer-headed tadpoles, with external gills; and in 
that form it is simply a very low type of fish. If it never went any fur- 
ther, we should unhesitatingly class it next to the lancelet. It loves to 
bury itself in the mud, and otherwise disport itself like a true mud-fish. 
After a while, however, a pair of hind legs bud out from its side, and 
then a pair of fore legs; but the tail and gills still remain; and in that 
form it closely resembles the perennibranchiates. If it never went any 
further, we should unhesitatingly class it next to the proteus. Then the 
gills drop off, and the tadpole breathes by lungs alone ; in this state, it is 
essentially a newt. But soon it gets off the line altogether, by losing its 
tail, which no well-conducted salamander or lizard ever dreams of doing 
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(except upon compulsion, in which case he soon grows it again) ; and this 
marks its place as a higher though still thoroughly amphibian type. The 
tail does not drop off, but is absorbed by the body. In its perfect form, 
the frog shows great adaptation to its special mode of life. It has firm 
solid bones; a well-knit skeleton ; and powerful legs for swimming or 
jumping, which contrast strongly with the feeble sprawling limbs of the 
newt or even of the lizard. It has specialised itself in the direction of 
very muscular legs, and has therefore lost its tail, which of course would 
only impede it in hopping, and be of no particular use even in swimming. 
At the same time, this very specialisation has precluded it from becoming 
the ancestor of still more developed types. While the hardened frogs 
have all remained frogs alone, the plastic salamanders and lizards have 
slowly widened out into birds and mammals, ending at last with the very 
highest types of all. 

The pipa, or Guiana toad, shows us another way in which the trans- 
formation from aquatic to terrestrial animals may take place. Its case 
is not very different from that of the black salamander, which produces 
its young alive. The pipa lives in a dry climate, and cannot easily 
find pools in which to hatch its spawn. Accordingly, as soon as the 
eggs are laid, the attentive father plasters them all over the mother’s 
back. There they raise small pustules, into each of which an egg is 
absorbed, and in the cell thus formed the young tadpole is hatched. It 
passes through its metamorphosis in this queer living honeycomb, and 
hops out at last a perfect toad. There is hardly any more wonderful 
instance in nature of cunning adaptation to adverse circumstances. It 
must have taken a great many generations and a great deal of natural 
selection to produce such a quaint result as that. 

There is another side relationship of the frog, however, which is too 
full of genealogical interest to be passed by without a word. Do me the 
justice to admit that, so far, I have spared you the ascidian larva. You 
knew, however, that before we got to the end of the subject the ascidian 
larva would certainly be dragged in, tail foremost ; and you were quite 
right. Now, it is perfectly true that you have been quite familiar with 
that celebrated larva’s name and fame any time these last ten years; but 
do you really know what he is like? I am prepared to stake the best 
specimen in my case that you don’t. An ascidian is one of those queer, 
sack-like marine animals that one sometimes sees in aquariums, all 
inflated and distended with salt-water, and looking much like the thumb 
of a glove turned half inside out. In its adult stage, it is a sessile, 
semi-transparent creature, sticking firmly to a rock, without head, tail, 
eyes, or limbs, and so soft that it used always till very lately to be 
reckoned as an inferior kind of mollusk. But in the larval form, the 
young ascidian closely resembles the frog’s tadpole, and has an exactly 
similar internal economy. It begins its existence as a translucent glassy 
little thing, with an eye inside its head (for being as clear as crystal, 
an eye inside is just as good for it as an eye outside), and it has a 
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notochord and a tail, and an arrangement of the mouth and gills, much 
like that of these tadpoles here. The Russian naturalist Kowalewsky 
has shown that the ascidian is in fact a very degenerate descendant of 
the same primitive ancestor as the fishes, amphibians, and reptiles : only, 
while they have gone up in the scale, the ascidian has gone down. In 
some respects the ascidian larva probably better represents this primitive 
ancestor than any other among its descendants, It shares with the tad- 
pole and the lancelet the honour of being the most characteristically 
antique vertebrate now known. As it grows up, however, it runs its 
head against a rock, and there sticks ; its tail drops off, its eye atrophies ; 
and it turns at last into a mere living digestive sac—a blind, motionless, 
degenerate thing. Such are the bad effects of heedlessly rejecting the 
theory of progressive development. Had the ascidian only directed its 
energies into the proper channel, it might have risen at length to be a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘Nor shall divine Cecilia pass unsung :” 
only, regard for scientific accuracy should have made the poet spell it 
Cecilia. That last unpleasant example among the amphibians deserves 
a word of recognition before we part. The cecilia of science can only 
be called divine on a very liberal interpretation of a much-abused word. 
It is a nasty, ugly, worm-like creature, without legs or feet, and un- 
pleasantly cold and slimy to the touch. Like the frogs and newts, it 
entirely loses its gills as it approaches maturity; but, unlike them, it 
never acquires legs or toes. Living in moist mud, where it buries itself 
deeply, it still keeps up in great perfection the eel-like or snake-like 
form. For the same reason the eyes are quite rudimentary. Whether 
cecilia is or is not “the father of all snakes” it would be hard to say. 
Perhaps we may consider it quite as likely that the snakes are derived 
from a different line as descendants of some primeval lizard. But 
whether the real pedigree runs one way or the other, cecilia at least gives 
us a general idea of the way it might have run; and such analogies are 
often just as valuable as real links in the biological chain. For example, 
our own common English blind-worm, or slow-worm, also looks exter- 
nally very much like a snake ; but scientifically it is only a lizard which 
has lost its legs. It has a scapular arch (whatever that may be), which 
no respectable snake ought ever to have, and it has also a pair of eyelids, 
whereas in snakes the skin continues over the eye, merely becoming 
transparent in that part. Nevertheless, the analogical value of the 
blind-worm is very great, because it is a lizard which has reached much 
the same point as the snakes by a different route. Jtshows us how snakes 
might have been developed, if they hadn’t been developed another way. 
Similarly, whether cecilia stands in the direct line towards snakes or 
not, it at least shows us how a snake-like creature might easily be evolved 
from an amphibian of the salamandrine type, by simple suppression of 
the weak little legs. Certainly, what eyes it has (minute in some kinds, 
wanting in others) are in the right place for a forefather of serpents, 
beneath the skin. If ever such an amphibian took to living on shore 
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and suppressing its tadpole stage, it would become a snake indeed—that 
is to say, as soon as it had acquired the proper complement of ribs, for 
of course it is ribless. But what are ribs to an evolutionist? It is a 
significant fact, once more, that the chief species of cecilia come from 
just the same sort of tropical rivers as the lepidosiren, the barramunda, 
and almost all our other antiquated types. They are found in Brazil, 
Cayenne, Malabar, Ceylon, Java, and other moist equatorial countries, 
The warm muds of the tropics must most closely keep up the average cir- 
cumstances of life to which our ancestors were subjected during the damp 
hot period of the great carboniferous flora. Wherever we try to investi- 
gate our pedigree, we always get back at last to the dust of the earth, if 
not precisely in the dry state, at least in its moistened condition as mud. 
That idea I present gratis as a valuable suggestion to the framers of 
harmonies and old-fashioned cosmologists. 

It is a wonderful pedigree, truly, and difficult to trace in places ; but 
every day now we are getting to know of lost links, and learning to 
piece it together with greater and greater approach to rough complete- 
ness. Nowhere are the links more numerous or more continuous 
than in the bit of ground we have just gone over together. Chance 
has preserved the pieces for us very curiously—here in a buried sand- 
fish ; there in an internal parasite ; yonder, again, in an Australian 
mud-haunter, a dweller in African pools, a blind subterranean troglo- 
dyte, or an abortive Mexican tadpole. But somehow, by some lucky 
combination of circumstances, almost every important link has been 
preserved for us somewhere or other; and men of science, with won- 
derful patience and long co-operation, have dovetailed the fragments of 
evidence together on our behalf, till at last you and I, sitting here 
together lazily by the pond on Hole Common, can reconstruct the whole 
history ideally for ourselves, and see the entire genealogical table unrolled 
in detail before our mind’s eye. And though I spoke just now in jesting 
disrespect of these same men of science, with their long dry names for 
small dry bones, we must never forget that only their vast and ceaseless 
care for petty minutize could ever have enabled us to get at last at those 
fundamental truths of organic nature. Months of microscopic toil at 
the embryological development of the ascidian larva, at the eggs and 
tadpoles of the frog, at the metamorphosis of the axolotl, at the anatomy 
and physiology of the lancelet and the lepidosiren, were necessary before 
we could obtain those few brief and technical summaries of results that 
lead up in the fulness of time to the great generalisations of the evolu- 
tionists. Let us reverently thank the painstaking and watchful men 
who find out these things for us, and let us not even pretend to laugh at 
their big words for very little objects. After all, I end where I began : 
it is the very vastness of their knowledge that sets such a gulf between 


them and us, ; 
G. A. 
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The Muses in Tyrol. 


ee OO nme 


Heng, who drove through Tyrol to Italy in wet weather and a bad 
temper, has left a description of his impressions, in which admiration is 
characteristically tempered with sarcasm. “The Tyrolese,” he tells us 
in the Reisebilder, “are handsome, gay, honourable, brave, and—un- 
fathomably bornés! They are a very healthy race, perhaps because they 
are too stupid to know how to be ill.” This is a rather malicious 
account, but it contains a very substantial germ of truth. It would 
seem at first sight that Tyrol had enjoyed every advantage of natural 
position. It lies between two of the most intellectually fertile lands of 
Europe—between the land of the Reformation and that of the Renaissance, 
the land of Goethe and the land of Dante ; and through this cloudy and 
mountainous region the German has, age after age, first as pilgrim, then 
as merchant, made his way into the radiance of Italy. In spite of this, 
however, the Tyrolese are, if we look to culture and refinement rather 
than to native force and character, among the most backward people of 
Western Europe. They have no triumphs of art to show; they have 
never conquered Europe with pen or brush ; Innsbruck and Brixen have 
never been thronged by the flower of foreign youth who once crowded 
to Florence and Venice, and who now, more sparsely, frequent Berlin 
and Heidelberg. If they have said anything, even their neighbours have 
hardly cared to ask what it was; and it may be doubted whether a dozen 
living Englishmen could mention a single Tyrolese poet. Nevertheless, as 
“stupid” Bootia produced Pindar, and “ foolish” Abdéra Democritos, 
so it may be found that unappreciated Tyrol is, after all, less speechless, 
less infantine than she seems, and has uttered, if not voices like these, yet 
many tones of piquant originality, and the promise of more. Even amid 
the fantastic piety of some wayside shrine, or pale, phantom-like cross 
gleaming against the dark woods, one may often detect verses of a naive 
quaintness and force which remove them from the vast multitude poured 
forth to order by the fluent pen of priestly rhymers. 


I, 


The Muses of Tyrol have not always been obscure. Up to the 
Reformation the country had taken no insignificant part in the general 
advance of the German people; the tide of literary vigour had ebbed 
and flowed here as over the rest of the empire. There were Tyrolese 
statesmen and poets who were of as much account as any of their con- 
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temporaries. There was, ¢.g., the brave and noble-spirited Hugo von Mont- 
fort, one of the last of that race of aristocratic poets—the Minnesdngers 
—who gave to the German literature of the end of the twelfth century 
a lustre only equalled by that of the end of the eighteenth. From his 
castle in Bregenz, that extreme western corner of Vorarlberg which touches 
the lake of Constance, he came forth to combine the careers of statesman 
and poet, entrusted with high commissions in Italy by the archdukes, yet 
finding leisure for many a lyric in which the enthusiasm of the lover is 
often interwoven with solemn moral allegory, and then again is relieved 
by a delicate feeling for nature, which he perhaps owes to his Tyrolese 
birth, and he sings of flowers “blue, green, and white,” and the bird 
notes—always a favourite subject with a lyric poet— octave and tenor, 
long measure and short.” Then there is his younger contemporary—a 
very different character—the wild and adventurous Oswald von Wolken- 
stein, who had traversed Europe before he was twenty-five, fought with 
the Germans against the Lithuanians, with the Hungarians against the 
Turks, with the Scots against the English, with the Portuguese against 
the Moors—who could speak ten languages fluently, and indulged the 
rather childish affectation of using several of them in the same poem— 
one of those roving, medizval knights who, like the Ulrich von Huttens, 
and the Franz von Sickingens of the Reformation period, stood between 
the princes on the one hand and the peasants and burghers on the other, 
allying themselves temporarily now with the one, now with the other, 
but essentially alien from both. And, far greater than either of these, 
the chief of all the Minnesingers, and, next to Goethe perhaps, the 
greatest lyric poet of Germany, Walter von der Vogelweide, was born 
in Tyrol (near Klausen, a few hours south of Brixen), and accordingly 
the Innsbruckers have set up in their public gardens, washed by the 
broad stream of the Inn, an image of him, in which the bent head and 
pensive face seem to be listening to the dull, ceaseless roar of the river, 
as it rushes by all grey and livid from the snows which have swollen its 
upper course. 

The Reformation, too, took a strong hold upon the Tyrol, as upon so 
many other South German lands which are now Catholic. The whole 
Alpine region, indeed, came under its influence. Zurich was very early 
a decidedly Protestant town ; it was in the marshes of the Zurich lake 
that Ulrich von Hutten, hunted out of Germany after the ruin of the 
knights in 1521, found a last refuge, and wrote with dying hand those 
stirring stanzas, harsh and obscure in their rugged vehemence, in which 
he tells his triumphant enemies defiantly that a “spirit cannot be broken 
that holds the right faith.” From Zurich the new doctrines spread 
eastwards into the Inn valley, and down the Inn to Innsbruck and Hall. 
In 1523, Johann Strauss was preaching to thousands of peasants close to 
the capital. Here too, as elsewhere, political and economic forces aided 
the religious movement. Just as the Liberals in the Imperial Diet who 
resisted the autocratic claims of Charles V. were beginning to identify 
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their cause with that of Protestantism, so in the local parliament of 
Innsbruck, the deputies who thought the archduke received too much of 
the public money for his magnificent hunts and tourneys, began to look 
on Protestantism as a useful ally. And so too the peasants, groaning 
under the exactions of their feudal lords, began to discover that they 
might gain by adopting Luther’s implicit deference to a Bible which 
knew nothing about prohibitions to fish and hunt, or tithes of calves and 
lambs, and which, as it spoke of all men having been redeemed, could 
not, it was thought, have intended a large proportion of them to be held 
as serfs. All over South Germany, from Saxony to the borders of Italy, 
and from the Rhine to the Bohemian forest, the peasant war raged in 
the early half of 1525. For a time it was absolutely successful. The 
landowners fled from their castles, or were besieged in them and reduced 
to make terms. In Tyrol, where the secretary of the bishop of Brixen 
had put himself at the head of the peasants, the archduke was forced to 
agree to the free preaching of the Gospel. And though in the north a 
reaction swiftly ensued, and the peasants, routed in every direction, 
were reduced to their former condition, in Tyrol and Salzburg this was 
not altogether so. Here, and here alone, the peasants were able to hold 
their ground so far that the victors made terms with them rather than 
prolong the struggle ; and a number of exactions, including the restraints 
upon hunting and fishing, were withdrawn, while the towns received the 
coveted right of choosing their own clergy. 

So promising was the dawn of the Reformation in Tyrol. But there 
was to be an end of all this. The archduke, though no serious convert 
like Luther’s protector, Frederick of Saxony, coquetted with Reform ; and, 
his subordinates catching his tone, a superficial tolerance of the new 
opinions coloured the public administration. But he was, after all, only 
the emperor’s deputy; and to pope and emperor it was alike especially 
important to keep Tyrol in the orthodox faith. For through it, as I 
have said, lay the highway between Germany and Italy, and Catholics 
on both sides dreaded the establishment there of a Protestant community 
who would at once have imperilled the passage of Papal bulls in the one 
direction, and facilitated that of Lutheran fulminations in the other. 
And now arose a body of men fully equipped for carrying out their de- 
sires, and making it the end and aim of their policy to restore the sway 
of Catholicism. Thus began the movement known as the Counter- 
Reformation. The archduke made Jesuit priests his advisers, and at 
their instigation used every means to root out the new ideas, Lutherans 
were banished from Tyrol ; the yet more offensive Anabaptists were im- 
prisoned and tortured ; soldiers broke at midnight into the houses of 
suspected persons, and searched in the glare of torchlight for the danger- 
ous volumes of Luther and Zwingli; in many valleys, such as the sub- 
lime Zillerthal, the whole community was driven out at once, and long 
trains of sorrowful refugees wound down from their upland villages to 
the lowland, and so along beside the Inn into the Bavarian plain and 
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across it to the Protestant North; while from the southern gates of the 
land the Jesuits poured in to take their place. Everywhere Jesuit 
schools were established ; the nobility attended only Catholic universities, 
and the officials outgrew the leanings to Protestantism which had aided 
its first diffusion, and softened the rigours of the first persecution. Com- 
munication with Protestants became more and more dangerous, and 
more and more rare ; and the mountain walls which the influence of Rome 
had so easily overstepped proved a barrier to the less perfectly organised 
influences of her rivals. Tyrol became spiritually a province of Italy, 
and of an Italy in which the light of the Renaissance was fading into 
the twilight of ecclesiastical obscurantism, while the finest culture of the 
day passed into the west and north. Its intellectual isolation was further 
increased by commercial causes; for the development of English and 
Dutch shipping now began to make the sea the highway of commerce ; 
and the immense and valuable trade between the Mediterranean and 
Germany, between Venice and Genoa and the Hanseatic ports of the 
North Sea and the Baltic, was more conveniently carried on by sea than. 
by land, so that the overland route through Tyrol ceased to be thronged 
by the caravans of merchants which had hitherto broken the routine of 
Tyrolese life, and infused into the talk even of the men in the village 
inn, and of the women about their fountains, some stirrings of the air 
beyond the mountains. The land progressively declined; and the de- 
cline was no less real because it was at first veiled in the luxurious dis- 
play which the archduke combined with his rigour against heretics. At 
the Court of Innsbruck he instituted brilliant festivities, plays, tourneys, 
hunts; the nobility followed his example, and the burghers sought to 
forget their misery in riotous self-indulgence. The land was drained 
with taxation, and the archduke alternately cajoled and threatened the 
Stdnde, or Estates of the Realm, to extort the large sums he required, 
Then came the desolation of the Thirty Years’ War, which put back for 
a century the promising development of Germany, and which, though 
less directly felt in Tyrol, yet prolonged the darkness which ruled there, 
since it was from Germany alone that it could be dispelled. 


Il, 


Thus isolated from the world of culture, it remained to be seen what 
the Tyrolese mind and character could produce left entirely to itself. A 
robust peasant life has, after all, scope enough even under the narrowest 
Jesuitism ; and so long as it does not aim at enlightenment, it may 
produce its homely ballads and lyrics to its heart’s content undisturbed. 
Nay, it may be thoroughly pagan in spirit, thoroughly devoted to the 
joys of the world; the peasant lover may rail at the cloisters which 
absorb so many of the comely village maidens, and vow that his mistress 
is worth more than all the angels of heaven together : but so long as this 
paganism speaks in quaint dialect and is silent of science and philosophy, 
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the fine nostril of the priest is satisfied that it is but the harmless 
paganism of the natural man, not that more deadly kind which saps the 
base of an absolute Church. And the life of the Tyrolese gave abun- 
dant occasion for a homely growth of literature of this kind. The 
physical aspect of the country abounds in those sharp contrasts which 
easily provoke poetry from lips not wholly unapt to it. There is the 
sharp contrast of the seasons which is so vividly felt when, as often 
happens there, a passing shower leaves a veil of snow upon the mountain 
tops, and they glimmer white and pale through the summer haze which 
fills the valleys. Then there is the contrast of the hill and valley 
regions themselves; and even the town-dweller sees above his tiled 
roofs and above his cupolas, not sky, but a vision of purple precipice, 
and rolling masses of pinewood, and stretches of green Alp. But yet 
the popular poetry of Tyrol is hardly at all a poetry of nature—of 
external physical nature. It is a poetry of man, and still more of 
woman; a poetry of society, not of solitude. And Tyrolese society, 
thanks to the seclusion of the country, has by no means advanced to 
that pitth of perfection in which song ceases to be in any sense a social 
institution ; in which it is an artificial ornament of the drawing-room, 
but not an ingredient in the everyday life of the household as natural 
and necessary as it is to go to confession or to wear a pointed hat and 
green ribbon. It is not a written literature which we refer to, although 
a certain portion of it may now, thanks to the industry of some enthu- 
siastic collectors, be purchased at any Innsbruck bookseller’s.* It lives 
in the mouths of the people, and is, in the fullest sense, their offspring 
and their property. It is not the work of a few inventive heads, pre- 
served by jealous tradition in the general memory. There is probably 
not a village in Tyrol—not even in the Vinschgau, the Tyrolese Bootia 
—which does not contain a couple of lively youths and maids capable of 
improvising the rude couplets (Schnaderhiipfeln) of which this literature 
consists ; most of the verses die with the occasion as they are born with 
it. Like other less homely lyrics, they sprang originally from the 
excitement of dance and music; and their short and simple strophe—a 
rhymed couplet with four irregular feet in each line—followed the 
rhythm of the simplest rustic measures. From the first, probably, the 
element of dialogue was strong in them. The vivacity of the people, 
their keen zest for society, their infinite preference, as Goethe puts it, 
for playing at shuttlecock with another to playing it alone, drew out the 
dramatic effects of retort and reply, and turned these verses into swift 
discharges of piquant repartee. They often became pure wit-combats, 
differing from those which amused the Sicilian shepherds of Theocritos, 
or the Trouvéres of Normandy, little perhaps but in their Teutonic lan- 
guage and Teutonic carelessness Of form. Some peasants can carry on 
snch:a contest, if not with the rhyming facility of Touchstone, whose 





* Of, Schnaderbiipfeln, hrg. von Hérmann, Innsbruck: Wagner. 
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limit was a week, at any rate for a long evening in the village inn. To 
be sure, the choice is unrestricted by any slavish deference either to 
politeness or decorum. Every village incident, comical or noteworthy, 
which has been elicited by the gossip of the men over their wine, or of 
the women at the well, is thrashed out once more with new piquancy, to 
hearers familiar with every detail and relishing every malicious thrust. 
However, the inn Gastzimmer is by no means the only theatre of these 
performances : lovers begin their midnight interviews with keen encoun- 
ters of wit; wrestlers get their blood up with discharges of unflattering 
rhymes. Even where there is no formal dialogue, the thought is almost 
always concerned with action, revolves continually about the favourite 
pursuits of hunting, wrestling, and love. “A rifle to shoot with, a 
stoss-ring [or ring of metal worn on the finger, and armed with a sharp 
point] to strike with, and a Diendl to love, a brave ‘boy’ must have,” 
says one of these couplets. This is the circle of the Tyroler’s ideas ; he 
is not meditative, but energetic and passionate; his favourite virtues 
are those of war and love—Schneid or “ pluck,” and Frischheit, the buoy- 
ant liveliness of youth. “If I had a wagon,” says,one, “I never would 
drive; for the finest thing in love is the labour.” “TI care not for 
wealth,” says another, “and I care not for gold; a fine, true heart is 
what's best in the world.” And again: “ Pluck I have never lacked ; 
oftener gold. Better no gold than no pluck in the world.” A fourth 
declares that rather than ask another to fight his battles, or, as he pithily 
puts it, rather than beg pluck, he will beg bread. A Carinthian 
expresses with delightful unreserve his unalterable contempt for his 
Styrian neighbours: “ And I often have said, and I always will say; 
I’ve as much pluck alone as the Steier boys together.” And so with 
the second virtue, Yrischheit. Countless rhymes celebrate the joyous 
bachelor life, the life of ““ Wein, Weib und Gesang ;” and echo the genial 
persuasion that the merry folk all go to heaven. “He who knows 
neither smoke nor snuff, nor dancing, nor drinking, and has no money 
either, is a shame to the world,” says one. Another in more familiar 
strain: ‘While we are young, let us be merry:- for confessing and 
crying is time enough.” As may be supposed, the Church is treated 
with scant reverence. “Hei lustig, hei ledig! I geh’ i ka Predig’; 
I geh i ka Amt, und wer’ decht (doch) nit verdammt” is the comfort- 
able condition of a third ; while a fourth tells with a certain malice how 
he had gone a pilgrimage, every day early, and found no churches, but 
of taverns no lack, It is not to,be supposed, however, thet the Tyroler 
is a sceptic: on the contrary, the moment the Church appeals to his 
fighting instead of his praying propensities, he serves her with almost 
dangerous zeal, Protestants he barely tolerates, Jews he distinctly 
abhors. A youth, for instance, considers what he should do if he 
married a Lutheran wife. “Why, turn her into a Catholic!” is his 
ready solution, in which there is a pleasant combination of devotion to 
the Church which alone makes blessed, and of thoroughgoing assertion 
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of a husband’s authority. That the husbands do not, however, have it 
all their own way in Tyrol appears from another saying—one of the 
pithiest of the collection—in which the hard lot of the married is con- 
trasted with the happy lot of the dead. ‘ Wouldst be railed at? Then 
marry! Wouldst be praised? Then die!” The chief hearth and home 
of these verses is, as I have said, the village, upland or valley ; where 
there is always abundant material for the rivalries and jealousies, the 
battles and passions, of which they are the fruit and at the same time 
the seed. But when we leave the cluster of timber-roofed huts, and 
wind up through the pine-woods to the green stretch of Alm or moun- 
tain pasture, and higher still follow the huntsman in his lonely pursuit 
of the chamois, these verses, with the flavour of vivid dramatic inter- 
change of feelings which is so congenial to them, follow us still; the 
peasant, even when most solitary, has no poetry of solitude, ho shows 
the mountaineer’s indifference to the mountains; and his keenest 
feelings as,he springs from rock to rock are the physical zest of the 
chase, and, closely attending on and blending with this, the zest of 
another chase, in which the Gemsbock is transformed into a Diendl, and 
the craggy precipice into an Alpine hut, and the hot pursuit into eager 
wooing. 

The basis of the national character is, in fact, not religion, though 
Tyrol is a fervently Catholic country, nor humour, though it is a gay 
and lively one, but passion; and passion which, once excited, is 
expressed with little of the reserve usual in a more self-conscious society. 
At ordinary times, however, a genial good-nature veils this stormy 
vehemence, and a casual observer easily supposes that the gay laughter 
and pleasant friendly talks which he everywhere hears about him are 
the basis, the lowest substratum, of the character of the people. They 
are only, as it were, the grass and flowers upon the surface ; and ever and 
anon an abyss opens, and you have a momentary glimpse of the volcanic 
fires which rage beneath this pleasant show. The present writer never 
witnessed a quarrel in Tyrol but once; but that was a quarrel not to be 
forgotten. The two carters who mutually disputed a narrow way 
yelled and screamed at one another ; and for a while the throng of 
passers-by suspended their pleasant laughter to listen. But a gendarme 
arrives, the difficulty is overcome, the carts drive off; and then at once 
the merry groups re-form, and laughter rises anew, and the bright sur- 
face of Tyrolese life closes again over the chasm. 


II, 


Such, in fragmentary outline, was the life and character which, if a 
mental revival was ever to be the lot of Tyrol, must supply, if not the 
seed, the nourishing soil. But external influences penetrated slowly, 
and were still more slowly assimilated. The clerical authorities kept 
intellectual life in the closest restraint; and they had done their work 
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so effectively that the people at large were quite unconscious of any 
oppression. The want had been denied satisfaction till it disappeared ; 
the organ starved till it ceased toact. In such cases of course the disease 
does not bring its own cure; and it is hard to say how long it would 
have prevailed, had it not been for the intervention of one of those 
national convulsions in which the life of a people is stirred to its depths, 
of which the immediate result is only ruin and misery, but which often 
effect mental revolutions such as centuries of prosperity and dull annals 
could not have compassed. The great rising of 1809 had other and 
more lasting consequences than the expulsion of the French and 
Bavarians from Tyrol, which for one brief brilliant moment it achieved. 
No doubt the movement, though primarily patriotic, was in a sense 
religious ; and gathered intensity from the animus of a Catholic people 
against the deism or atheism of the French oppressor; priests were 
often active, the brave pastor Haspinger was among the foremost 
leaders ; and several exciting moments of the struggle did not fail to be 
attended by the miracles habitual in Catholic lands. But with all these 
signs of Catholic enthusiasm, the struggle was really, for the blighting 
Jesuit rule, the beginning of the end. Tyrol became for the first time 
vividly conscious of itself; and while the unthinking exulted in the 
memory of their prowess, and the European fame which it had won 
them, the quicker spirits began to discover with a pang that their 
eminence in valour concealed a strange deficiency in most of the qualities 
which had made other nations strong and prosperous. Tyrol was poor 
and it was ignorant; agriculture was neglected, the forests recklessly 
wasted, and intelligence reduced to its lowest terms. 

Great refinement is supposed to enable men in misfortune to apply, 
if not the Stoic remedy of endurance, at least the Epicurean remedy of 
luxuriating in the pathos of their situation. The Tyrolese have hardly 
as yet acquired this art. Like Jason’s weeping Greeks, they are not at 
all ashamed to express their grief loudly and bitterly ; and they are as 
strange to the charm of finely-uttered sorrow as to the stern joy of 
resolute silence. It is assuredly no mild querulousness or vague laments 
at their unhappy lot which contents them ; on the contrary, their active 
temperament instinctively seeks some personal and responsible cause for 
their pain, some palpable defendant who can be talked at, if not punished. 
It is not suprising, then, that the most striking note of the reviving litera- 
ture of Tyrol was a militant and aggressive antipathy to Jesuitism. 
Patriotic exultation there is in abundance, stern delight in the memory 
of hard-fought battles, sympathetic enthusiasm for the rushing river and 
the lonely peak. But this mood rarely lasts long; the note of exultation 
gives way to an ever-recurring fierce refrain; the solemn music is inter- 
rupted by harsh and dissonant chords of passionate hatred. There is a 
continual alternation of joy that Tyrol was what it was, and indignation 
that it had been prevented from becoming what it might have been. So 
it is, for example, with the lonely and unhappy Johann Senn, the first 
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name of distinction in the Tyrolese revival.* One poem at least of his 
attained the glory of being sung in every village of Tyrol. It is still 
the most universal of Tyrolese patriotic songs. Those long, curved 
tobacco pipes which are rarely absent from the Tyrolese peasant’s lips, 
often excite the traveller’s curiosity by the minute writing which covers 
the bowl. If he look close, he will possibly find that the five or six 
stanzas of Senn’s “ Adler, Tiroler Adler” are all there. It is a spirited 
lyric, built up entirely of images that recall the dearest associations of 
the country, though they are expressed no longer in the hearty and 
definite prose of the Schnaderhiipfel, but with the vague imaginative 
suggestiveness of lyrical poetry. The first stanza may suffice to show 
the simplicity and originality of conception, and the stirring rhythm, 
which fit it so well to be a Volkslied. Senn addresses the Eagle of 
Tyrol :— 
“ Adler, Tiroler Adler! 
Warum bist du so roth?” 
‘* Ki nun, das macht, ich sitze 

Am First der Ortler-spitze : 

Da ist’s so sonnen-roth 

Darum bin ich so roth!” 


Senn died miserably poor, and suffered the frequent fate of lyric poets, 
to be forgotten by those who sing their songs. A lonely and sad recluse 
during his life, few remembered him as the author of the, to most persons 
anonymous, “ Adler” song. There was one exception, however, to this 
general oblivion. The lonely singer was compensated for the indifference 
of the Tyrolese whom he had served by the solicitous attentions of the 
clerical authorities whom he had satirised. The long and faithful 
memory of the priesthood treasured up his name and his pu vormances, 
Fourteen years after his death, vengeful hands mutilated the marble 
‘Eagle of Tyrol” upon his tomb. Almost a generation had then 
passed since the war between Liberals and Clericals had broken out in 
Tyrol ; and it was Senn who had opened the campaign, with a series of 
scathing sonnets directed against the fanatical Josef Giovanelli, and two 
ignorant and narrow-minded priests, Moritz and Probst, who administered 
the egnsorship. 

Meanwhile the University of Innsbruck, released at length from 
clerical control, was becoming the head-quarters of Liberalism as well 
as of culture. About 1830 were to be found there a group of young 
men, none of whom perhaps could claim the title of genius, but who had 
the great merit of founding a tradition of poetic culture in Tyrol. The 
collection of poems—Alpenblumen—which they published in 1827, 
had little originality. . It was full of reminiscences of Matthison, Salis, 
and other minor German Romantic poets. It may, indeed, be regarded 





* Many of the facts used in the present section are drawn from two articles by 
Pichler in the Wiener Literaturblatt—the most authoritative and at present almost 
unique coherent survey of them. 
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as one of the last products of the tide of Romantic teaching which had 
been at its height in Germany in the first two decades of the century, 
and which wandered into the secluded mountains of Tyrol only when 
it had already forced the yet more formidable barriers of speech and 
race, and kindled enthusiasm in the Paris of Hugo and Musset, and the 
Italy of Manzoni. In Germany it was already dissolving ; the versatile 
Count von Platen, who had formerly damaged it by extravagant disciple- 
ship, was now damaging it, in his famous Romantic Wdipus, by brilliant 
parody ; and the “ Young Germans,” with Heine and Borne at their head, 
were doing their utmost to destroy whatever authority still attached to 
its ideals—to its medieval sentiment, its religiosity, its Sartor-like 
worship of mystery. To “ Young Germany” young Tyrol was decisively 
opposed. Its ridicule of German patriotism was an insult to the sons of 
the heroes of 1809 ; and its light handling of morality revolted men who, 
with all their rebellion against obscurantism, still clung to the naive 
earnestness of their fathers. In spite of this, however, young Tyrol was 
not in the fullest sense Romantic. It was impossible for it to feel 
towards the Church, for example, as the Romantic converts F. Schlegel 
and Werner felt, who from a land in which Protestantism and I]lumina- 
tion had produced their worst (as well as their best) fruits, looked across 
the chaotic waters of individualism to the dome of St. Peter’s as the 
type of unity. The men of “ Young Tyrol,” on the contrary, were only 
too familiar with a unity which had been bought by forcibly expelling 
every fruitful germ of opposition from the land, and, far from admiring 
it, they looked enviously at the culture of anarchic Germany, and at the 
political maturity of free-thinking France. In a word, they united with 
the temper of mysticism the attitude of revolution—a perilous combina- 
tion which continually threatened to dissolve ; and it was not long before 
the little Innsbruck group was split into hostile factions. The most ag- 
gressive of them was Joseph Streiter, a keen, bold, determined man, who 
out-manceuvred the clerical party by carrying the war which the censor- 
ship made impossible in Tyrol into the arena of foreign journalism. 
Great was the indignation when it was discovered one morning that one 
of these innocent and pious Tyrolese, who were supposed to enjoy a far 
more lively intercourse with angels and saints than with foreigners, had 
published a flaming article in a Heidelberg paper. Streiter alone of the 
whole group embraced the Revolution of 1848 with enthusiasm. And 
yet when he wrote poetry, no one betrayed more clearly than he the 
mysticism of the Romantic reaction. In his Mystery, for example, he 
seeks to restore tlie faith in a divine providence, which Byron in Cain 
had attacked with strictly intellectual weapons, by appealing to “ emotion, 
the true and greatest faculty of man.” Precisely in the same spirit the 
Romantics had sought to discredit intelligence as the instrument of 
Aufklérung and unbelief, until Hegel, advancing its claims with irre- 
sistible energy, annihilated for the time all rivals of the philosophy of 
Thought. In Johann Schuler, the second of the group, the contrast was 
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less sharp. He adhered long to the religion of his youth, and readily 
returned to it under feminine influences, to abandon it finally once more. 
His mild, conciliatory temper deprecated violent ruptures and inclined 
to compromise ; and the energetic Streiter would impatiently cut short 
his balanced pros and cons with his favourite formula, “ Hither—Or !” 
He was not a poet, but he had the wide and receptive taste of a good 
critic. As Archive-keeper of the Tyrolese parliament, he was the centre 
of intellectual life at Innsbruck ; and his rich library supplied inquiring 
youths with all the books which the censorship particularly desired they 
should not read. There was more of stormy pathos in the life of his 
friend Beda Weber. A mystic by nature, he early committed himself 
to an ecclesiastical career, from which he found no escape. His alert 
intelligence rebelled at the monotonous exercises of the cloister where he 
was confined ; and he employed the hours appointed for solitary medi- 
tation in studying history ard editing the old Tyrolese Minnestinger 
Oswald von Wolkenstein. The worldliness of Catholicism and the 
rigidity of Lutheranism were equally repugnant to him. He felt himself 
growing benumbed by his surroundings. “How can a spirit like mine 
prosper,” he writes to Schuler, “in a career where it can never utter 
itself, where the hypocrisy of seeming-holy priests spins a web about it, 
penetrating it also with thesame hypocrisy? Theairis pestilent. Who- 
ever remains in it ends by believing in the miserable ré/e which he has to 
perform, against his nature, with his whole equipment of power and 
cunning.” Few, however, knew of these heresies ; and Streiter, who had 
now little intercourse with either of the others, regarded him as an 
Ultramontane, and persisted in crediting him with a series of articles 
in the Augsburg Postzeitung in which all the venom of the incensed 
clericals was discharged against the revivers of culture in Tyrol. Weber 
keenly felt the accusation, the mere raising of which seemed to isolate 
him from the forward movement of his country. “I am alone, I am 
dead,” he bitterly writes; . . . “‘and the more the world repels me, the 
more familiar I become with nature, and the more does divine power 
shine to me out of every bud. I am growing pantheistic and cannot 
help myself.” In Weber’s poems there is the same ‘combination which 
is suggested here, of keen satiric revolt against ecclesiastical formalism, 
with the wondering and worshipping mysticism which the sons of a 
mountain country seem to breathe in with the mountain air, and to 
which they often adhere, amid the wreck of all else, with the implicit 
deference due to an instinct or a spell. All three, different as they are, 
—Streiter the revolutionary poet, Schuler the mild apostle of humanity, 
Weber the rebellious friar—exhibit this note of the mountain-land ; 
they breathe of the soil. 

Interesting, however, as this little group of Innsbruck poets is, their 
importance lay less in their writings than in their influence. Such 
reputation as they obtained beyond the walls of their narrow home, they 
owed more to their deficiencies as sons of the Church than to their 
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achievements as sons of song. But they created an intellectual matrix 
in Tyrol in which men of more decisive talents were to be shaped and 
moulded. 


IV. 


The two poets of whom we have to speak in conclusion have contri- 
buted genuine treasures to the great stores of German literature. Out 
of Germany both Gilm and Pichler are almost unknown; and even 
within it, the unassuming form in which their productions have crept 
into the world has confined them to a circle little larger than that 
select dinner-party with whose suffrages Landor said he could defy the 
indifference of the rest of mankind. Yet in this circle, Gilm passes for 
one of the most exquisite of recent lyric poets, and Pichler for the author 
of aseries of narratives in verse at once classical in form and intensely 
Tyrolese in substance. Hermann v. Gilm was one of those fragile per- 
sonalities, of sickly frame and undecided character, which occur oftener 
in the decline of a civilisation than in its robust youth. He was a poet 
of the timid and retiring kind who are as often perhaps found among- 
men of slight physique as among those who, like Falstaff, Horace, and, if 
we are to take his mother’s word, Hamlet, have “ much flesh, and there- 
fore much frailty.” Fear of political consequences and diffidence of his 
poetical powers probably combined to prevent him from ever publishing 
a collected edition of his poems. After his death, in 1864, an imperfect 
edition was issued by his friends, in which most of those which he had 
feared to publish were omitted, while some about which he was very 
reasonably diffident were included. For all this, however, Gilm was 
undeniably a power even in the political struggle from the rougher and 
ruder affrays of which he nervously shrank. He had those accesses of 
intense energy which belong to men of nervous temperament, and which 
are often more formidable to their enemies than the sustained efforts 
of far stronger men. In the years before ’48, when the ideas which 
intelligent men cared to print were becoming nearly coincident with 
those which the censorship insisted upon striking out, cultivated circles 
in Tyrol were excited by certain poems, handed about in manuscript, 
which dealt unsparing blows at the prevailing incubus. The most 
striking of these were the famous stanzas upon “The Jesuit.” There is 
little subtlety in it, no keen dialectic, no argumentative exposure in 
detail. It is not a Lettre Provinciale ; it does not seek to persuade, but 
to express what all felt. A plain picture in a few simple but trenchant 


verses suffices :— 
A dusky being prowls around 
On silent, stealthy feet : 
It has no smile, it makes no sound; 
Its name is Jesuit. 


No rest has soothed and no repose 
Its pallid face by night ; 
VOL. XLVI.—No. 271. 3. 
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At dawn its eyelids tightly close 
Against the mordant light. 

With shaven head it goes its way, 
In funeral garment dight ; 

And wherever it sees the breaking day 
Brings in again the night. 


Somstimes his indignation is more specifically that of a son of the Muses. 
In his Lieder eines Verschollenen he bitterly contrasts the insignificance 
of the poetry of Tyrol with the glories of its scenery and the abundance 
of its paintings. “Thou hast seen Art of an unearthly splendour gleam 
in the churches under its radiant crowns; the true and loyal heart of the 
whole people uttered in the painted smileof the Madonna. But no poet 
hast thou met that matched yon Wildbach with his rush and roar, break- 
ing chains asunder, and raining diamonds as bridal jewels for his young 


roses :”— 
Sieh dich nur um! Erkennst du die Standarten ? 


Die schwarzen Mintel und die breiten Hiite ? 
Die dulden auf der Erde keinen Garten, 
Und auf dem Baum des Lebens keine Blithe. 


Or, again, he calls into his service the poet’s mythology of nature; the 
mountains growl at the presence of his enemies, the woods wish them 
away ; but neither the resentment of nature nor the hatred of man dis- 
turbs their cheerful unconcern :— 


Sie indern keinen Ton in ihrer Kehle, 
Und schneiden keinen Zoll von ihrem Hut! 


A bolder man than Gilm might have left words like these unsigned ; and 
the keen eye of his victims—“ das Argus-auge, dem kein Arg sich birgt,” 
as Senn had said—sought indignantly for the author. The Tyrolese can 
keep a secret well, but the rarity of poetical talent made the possible 
culprits few. The “Songs of One Unknown” did not long remain 
anonymous. Gilm had written confidently before the discovery, that if his 
name should ever be detected, “an angel’s wing will shelter me and hide 
me!” ‘This, however, was but the flourish of an inspired moment ; and 
when the discovery was immedietely followed up by a furious attack 
upon him in the Augsburg Postzeitung, he seems to have drawn little 
consolation from the prospect either of the “ angel’s wing” or that of the 
Tyrolese eagle, which he afterwards rather naively substituted for it. 
He writes in sore trouble (April 1845) to the veteran Senn : ‘‘ We were 
long comrades, and have had many hours of intimacy. Years are gone, 
and now we stand arm in arm on the pillory, and over us waves the 
stigmatised flag of ‘ Young Tyrol.’ This malicious denunciation in the 
name of Rome has made my position untenable. I must do something, 
and know not what. Old lion, rouse yourself!” Elsewhere Gilm 
tells an amusing story, doubtless only symbolical, of his experiences as a 
suspect. Sailing on a placid lake with a band of “Young Tyrolese,” his 
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companions, while he slept, hoisted the proscribed flag of “ Young Tyrol,” 
and left him. The vessel was seen by the authorities, and boarded ; but 
after searching high and low for treasonable papers, they found that all 
he had on board was—half a dozen love-letters. The actual issue of his 
campaign seems, indeed, to have been little more formidable than this. 
He was protected by his rank, and by his official position in the Tyrolese 
administration. In 1847 he was called to Vienna to a still higher office. 
The revolution which followed he approved, though holding aloof from 
it. The rest of his life was passed in the work of a highly respectable 
bureaucrat, first at Vienna and afterwards at Linz; and after one more 
brief visit to Tyrol, he died in 1864. 

Almost all that is lasting in Gilm’s writings belongs to his Tyrol period. 
In Vienna the air was not favourable for more anti-clerical invective ; 
but the tamed lion was often applied to by his friends for those “ verses 
on special occasions” which embitter the lives of poets of repute; and 
he employed many leisure hours, harmlessly enough, in celebrating be- 
trothals and marriages, the emperor’s escape from assassination, distribu- 
tions of prizes to children, and the like. But all his best verse breathes ~ 
of Tyrol, and was written there. He was the first to give as full and 
rich expression to the poetry of Tyrol life, as the Schnaderhiipfeln had 
given to its prose. No one, for example, has so vividly rendered the life 
at the butts and in the chase, as the sensitive poet who for his own 
part shrank from warfare, and declined, with a poet’s sympathy, to take 
the life of bird and beast. Many a Tyrolese peasant who is indifferent 
to verse, unless it be—in the schoolboy’s distinction—“ either comic or 
holy,” a funny song, or a pious stave scrawled under a Madonna, finds 
the exhilaration of serious poetry in the whizzing and crashing bullet, 
especially if, as the Tyrolese fashion is, it is the handiwork of his wife or 
tuistress. Making bullets is among the chief functions of the women of 
a Tyrolese village. ‘“ Here in Tyrol poems are not sung but cast,” says 
an old marksman in Gilm, pregnantly. Every phase of this passionately 
loved pursuit is glowingly described. The flags that stand as prizes are 
waving briskly; the bullets whistle, the man at the butts waves his hat, 
the peasants in their embroidered hose shout till the empty glasses ring 
and the precipices echo. The boys look on emulously; each one knows 
the sound of his father’s rifle in a thousand, and, when the gun is fired as 
a sign that it has hit the black, thinks there is nothing in this world so 
fine as shooting. Or we see the old marksman of the Pragser See, whose 
eyes no longer serve for the butts or his legs for the mountains, but who, 
rather than lay his beloved rifle by, limps along the lake side humbly 
slaughtering crows. Most vividly of all is told the sadness‘of the time 
when the peasant was forbidden to wear the rifle, and the frantic delight 
with which he welcomed its restoration. ‘Our land was sick, brothers, 
and longing vexed its soul; and barren was ‘he house and court and 
chamber wall, lacking the best and the most fair. Zither and song were 
mute, the wine threw no pearls into the glass, and when we lay down in 
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the moist. mead, the soldier long dead and buried, lay not stiller than we. 
Sad days! until at last a great lord took pity on us, and with our’ old 
‘weapon gave us once more the old gay life, the sport, the dance, the pipe, 
the old freedom and the old songs.” 

But, after all, a purely animal excitement like that of shooting could 
scarcely draw out all the poetry of a poet. And Gilm especially, in his 
quality of a feminine poet, is more transparently read in a series of 
sonnets (“Aus Wiilsch-Tyrol”) upon an unhappy love-affair. The 
bright, objective pictures of peasant life here give place to pieces of subile 
and imaginative symbolism; what is perceived by eye and ear is only 
valued for its relation to what is discerned by the spirit or felt by the 
heart. A thick screen of emotions and fancies subdues the clearness and 
radiance of nature ; transmutes, as it were, the broad day into the many- 
hued twilight of a wood. Gilm is not the first man to whom nature has’ 
become transfigured through the influences of love, or who has drunk in 
a religious mysticism while luxuriating in a purely human passion. But 
most men, when their hope is wrecked, turn bitterly away from the 
imaginative superstitions it had inspired, and find comfort in the belief 
that.nature is a desert, and man an automaton. With Gilm, however, 
the mystic transfiguration of nature is too deep-seated to be thus got rid 
of; once raised it cannot be exorcised. Its visions linger obdurately 
before his averted eyes. ‘“ Now that our love,” he cries, “ is enearthed, I 
would fain stamp also into the earth the Paradise ; but the candles of it 
are nailed too deep, and every grass-blade holds its torch too firmly, and 
all the flowers pray and breathe incense before the empty tabernacle.” 
One feels the child of a Catholic people in this transmutation of the’ pro- 
cesses of nature into those of a solemn Mass: a northern mind in similar 
circumstances would fall more congenially into the Wordsworthian con- 
ception of Nature as pervaded by an elevating but impersonal life. To 
all appearance Gilm was as sincere in his handling of Nature as Words- 
worth was in his; at any rate he had not less reverence for the plant 
life, which he imagined “singing” and “ praying,” than Wordsworth had 
for that which gave him “thoughts too deep for tears.”. And so Gilm 
could pass on with complete ease to handle the mythic legends in which 
popular fancy had personified inanimate nature so frankly and so naively, 
and which Wordsworth so uniformly avoided, as false and “ Augustan.” 
Such a legend is that of the Tyrolese Stradivari, Jacob Stainer, of Absam, 
near Innsbruck—one of whose violins, as our readers will remember, was 
used by the Jesuit emissary, John Inglesant. He goes out into the 
forest to find fit wood for his delicate work. He taps the pine trunks 
and listens, “full of fear and hope, as though he were knocking at his 
mistress’s door.” The sound is at first like a lament, or soft weeping; 
and an agonised questioning flies trembling through every branch. Then 
it is a wild cry, “like the death-song of a swan struck to the heart.” 
But the master pitilessly lays it low in the soft moss, and strips its fair 
white body bare. All through the night he works; before -dawn the 
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violin is made, and he exultingly takes it up, to try “whether there 
lurk in our pines no songs that can find out the heart of Tyrol.” But as 
he draws the bow across the strings he starts; for instead of a violin 
note a human voice is heard. The spirit of the tree, to which Stainer 
has now given a tongue, speaks, and bitterly reproaches him for destroy- 
ing the beautiful wood-life, in his vain attempt to get the pure soul of 


music :— 
Die Seele willst du, Meister, 
Die Seele splitternackt ; 
Thor du! die freien Geister 
Gehn nicht nach deinem Takt ! 


He is struck to the heart by those words, and as day dawns upon his 
night of toil, a darkness from which there is to be no dawn settles down 
upon his mind. 

We have called Gilm a feminine poet : and the refined sentimentality 
of a lyric like this seems to justify an epithet primarily suggested by his 
maidenly withdrawal from the stress of stormy events. He struck boldly 
enough at the Jesuits, but his sudden alarm at the prospect of retaliation- 
pleasantly recalls the tremors of Viola, forced to fight with the terrible 
Sir Andrew, and wanting little to make her confess her sex. Altogether 
different is the character of Gilm’s younger brother-poet, Adolf Pichler. 
We say “younger,” but he is now.a hale and vigorous old man, who 
has done his best work since Gilm’s death ; a rich and many-sided nature, 
geologist as well as poet, as familiar with Italy as with Germany, with 
Dante as with Goethe, and no stranger to Greece and Rome. . He is 
masculine even to a fault. The reader is struck at once by a certain 
harshness of form and manner—the Derbheit, which even the refined 
Tyrolese with difficulty throws off. He assails his opponents with un- 
sparing candour. Sometimes we seem to hear the bitter humour of 
Teufelsdréckh, as when he cries to a poet who under-estimated his debt 
to the past : “ Why, O long-eared one, dost thou prick thy ears so high ? 
The sack of corn thou carriest is not thine!” Oftener, however, the 
shrill intensity of Northern invective is exchanged for a sort of genial 
pugnacity more characteristic of Tyrol. In the following, for example, 
the poet’s contempt for the “ vermin” he assails is quaintly lighted up by 
the collector’s appreciation of their value as specimens :— 


Ungeziefer, heran! Ich habe die Nadeln in Fiille, 
Euch zu spiessen, vermehrt immer die Sammlungen mir. 


Throughout Pichler, indeed, the poet and the student of science are sug- 
gestively alternated. The occasion of the little histories he relates is 
generally a wild geological ramble among the mountains; and the 
symphony of human joy and sorrow is opened by the sharp notes of a 
ringing hammer. Not that Pichler can be said to blend the two spheres of 
science and art, as Goethe blent them. Goethe's theories of affinity, 
or of the metamorphosis of plants and animals, belong as much to his 
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poetic as to his scientific growth ; in passing say from Tasso to his poems 
upon these subjects, or in his novel, Die Wahlverwandtschaften, we seem 
to be observing perfectly harmonious phases of the same activity ; 
whereas in Pichler the two spheres offer rather a picturesque contrast. 
Nevertheless, the long solitary excursions had perhaps as much influence 
on Pichler’s poetry as upon Wordsworth’s, though the latter was dis- 
tracted by no immediate practical aims, and has, indeed, an amusing 
description, at once patronising and eontemptuous, of those who, like 
Pichler, go about “ smiting the edge of luckless rock,” and “classing 
it by some barbarous name.” A few miles from Innsbruck, in a wild 
and desolate spot of the Mittelgebirge, are still visible the low walls of a 
ruined hut, almost overgrown by the tangled brake, and peering out of 
luxuriant festoons of fern and clusters of harebells. This was once the 
retreat of a ‘Solitary ” driven from zociety by his neighbours’ malice 
and the injustice of the law; and here Pichler once found shelter with 
him from the stress of a storm, and heard his story, which he tells again, 
without either the occasional sublimity of the Lacursion or its fre- 
quent prolixity, and with a dramatic warmth and vigour quite strange 
to it. At another time we find the poet taking his ease in the garden of 
the village inn, The company and their talk are described with a few 
graphic touches which recall the inn-scenes of Silas Marner: the gay 
youths and maidens under the spreading pear-tree; the lame sexton and 
sometime village-fiddler, with his white locks escaping from his leather 
cap; the irreverent young peasant who draws upon himself the old man’s 
wrath. It is the anniversary of an incident the memory of which the 
village will not willingly let die; and the old sexton is easily persuaded 
to tell it once more. It was in a lull of the great revolt; a company of 
the French army were encamped close by, to the great annoyance of 
the village. The women devised a plot to get rid of them. Into the 
meadow as evening comes on they troop gaily to the dance, with the smile 
of Judith on their lips. The Frenchmen after a little hesitation join 
them. All the peasants seem to have vanished, except, indeed, the young 
lad who as an old man tells the story, and who, as he vigorously plies 
his violin, steals anxious glances through the twilight into the neigh- 
bouring cornfields. The soldiers grow familiar, the maidens timid. At 
length he perceives a quivering in the tall ears—as slight as a fox causes 
in his stealthy pursuit of a quail. Wilder and wilder goes the dance; 
then there is a faint click, “ like the click of the scythe on the rye-stalk,” 
hardly audible to the unwonted ear. It is the cocking of rifles. He 
plays furiously, till the strings almost snap ; a soldier is already pluck- 
ing the flower at his partner’s breast. Then there is a blaze of light, 
and a crash—and the Frenchmen writhe on the ground. 

These two poems, the Hexenmeister and the J'odtentanz, belong to a 
little group of about half a dozen, written within about as many years, 
and possessing the same sterling qualities. The most striking of these is 
perhaps the manly directness of expression, the emphatic but unaffected 
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simplicity. A certain native sincerity, a rugged impatience of the super- 
fluous, which belongs to the Tyrolese character, have their part in this; 
but more is probably due to Pichler’s constant study of the terse and 
pregnant line of Dante. No man more contemptuous of an excellence 
which lies wholly in pretty details, ‘In arithmetic no doubt the sum 
of the parts makes the whole ; but notin Life.” “In old days bread was 
made of meal with a flavouring of spice ; now the spice is all, and the meal 
forgotten.” No one, moreover, is less tainted with two besetting sins 
of German popular literature. He is as free as Wordsworth from senti- 
mentality, and a great deal freer from Zendenz. His pathos is of the 
stern kind which, as in “ Margaret,” is more moving than tender and 
languishing sympathy. He is above all masculine—abrupt and preg- 
nant where Gilm is graceful, and, moreover, a realist where Gilm is 
a mystic. We do not reckon him among the great creators ; what he has 
done is rather this : to apply a cosmopolitan culture to Tyrolese themes. 
And we cannot better close this sketch of the poets of Tyrol than with 
the fine epigram in which he has expressed an ideal which he has himself 
upon the whole more fully accomplished than any of his fellows :— 


Was du gewannst als Cosmopolit, durchstrebend das Weltall, 
Weihe dem Vaterland, dieses verleiht ihm den Werth ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE GALE. 


I round my uncle at the gable end, watching the signs of the weather, 
with a pipe in his fingers. 

“Uncle,” said I, “ there were men ashore at Sandag Bay 

T had no time to go further; indeed, I not only forgot my words, 
but even my weariness, so strange was the effect on Uncle Gordon. He 
dropped his pipe and fell back against the end of the house with his jaw 
fallen, his eyes staring, and his long face as white as paper. We must 
have looked at one another silently for a quarter of a minute, before he 
made answer in this extraordinary fashion : “ Had he a hair kep on?” 

I knew as well as if I had been there, that the man who now lay 
buried at Sandag had worn a hairy cap, and that he had come ashore 
alive. For the first and only time I lost toleration for the man who was 
my benefactor, and the father of the woman I hoped to call my wife. 

“These were living men,” said I, “‘ perhaps Jacobites, perhaps the 
French, perhaps pirates, perhaps adventurers come here to seek the 
Spanish treasure ship; but, whatever they may be, dangerous at least to 
your daughter and my cousin. As for your own guilty terrors, man, the 
dead sleeps well where you have laid him. I stood this morning by his 
grave. He will not wake before the trump of doom.” 

My kinsman looked upon me, blinking, while I spoke ; then he fixed 
his eyes for a little on the ground, and pulled his fingers foolishly ; but 
it was plain that he was past the power of speech. 

“Come,” said I. “You must think for others. You must come up 
the hill with me, and see this ship.” 

He obeyed without a word or a look, following slowly after my im- 
patient strides. The spring seemed to have gone out of his body, and he 
scrambled heavily up and down the rocks, instead of leaping, as he was 
wont, from one to another. Nor could I, for all my cries, induce him to 
make better haste. Only once he replied to me complainingly, and like 
one in bodily pain : “ Aye, aye, man, I’m coming.” Long before we had 
reached the top, I had no other thought for him but pity. If the crime 
had been monstrous, the punishment was in proportion. 

At last we emerged above the sky-line of the hill, and could see 
around us. All was black and stormy to the eye; the last gleam of sun 
had vanished ; a wind had sprung up, not yet high, but gusty and un- 
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steady to the point; the rain, on the other hand, had ceased. Short as 
was the interval, the sea already ran vastly higher than when I had stood 
there last ; already it had begun to break over some of the outward reefs, 
and already it moaned aloud in the sea-caves of Aros. I looked, at first, 
in vain for the schooner. 

“There she is,” I said at last. But her new position, and the course 
she was now laying, puzzled me. ‘ They cannot mean to beat to sea,” I 
cried. 

“ That’s what they mean,” said my uncle, with something like joy ; 
and just then the schooner went about and stood upon another tack, 
which put the question beyond the reach of doubt. These strangers, 
seeing a gale on hand, had thought first of sea-room: With the wind that 
threatened, in these reef-sown waters and contending ‘against so violent 
a stream of tide, their course was certain death. 

“Good God!” said I, “ they are all lost.” 

‘“‘ Ay,” returned my uncle, “a’—a’ lost. They hadnae'a chance but 
to rin for Kyle Dona. The gate they’re gaun the noo, they couldnae win. 
through an the muckle deil were there to pilot them. Eh, man,” he 
continued, touching me on the sleeve, “ it’s a braw nicht for a shipwreck ! 
Twa in ae twalmonth! Eh, but the Merry Men”’ll dance bony !” 

I looked at him, and it was then that I began to fancy him no longer 
in his right mind. He was peering up to me, as if for sympathy, a timid 
joy in his eyes. All that had passed between us was already forgotten 
in the prospect of this fresh disaster. 

“Tf it were not too late,” I cried with indignation, “ I would take the 
coble and go out to warn them.” 

“‘'Na, na,” he protested. “ Ye maunnae interfere ; ye maunnae méddle 
wi’ the like o’ that. It’s His ””—doffing his bonnet—“ His wull: And, 
eh, man! but it’s a braw nicht for’t !” 

A sense of loathing began-to fill my soul ; and, reminding him that I 
had not yet dined, I proposed we should return to the house.‘ But no; 
nothing would tear him from his place of outlook. 

“‘T maun see the hail thing, man Cherlie,” he explained ; and then 
as the schooner went about a second time, “ Eh, but they han’le her 
bony!” he cried. “The Christ-Anna was naething to this.” 

Already the men on board the schooner must have begun to realise 
some part, but not yet the twentieth, of the dangers that environed their 
doomed ship. At every lull ofthe capricious wind they must have seen 
how fast the current swept them back.’ Each tack was made shorter, as 
they saw how little it prevailed. Every moment the rising swell began 
to boom and foam upon another sunken reef; and ever and again a 
breaker would fall in sounding ruin under the very bows of her, and 
the brown reef and streaming tangle appear in the hollow of the wave. 
I tell you, they had to stand to their tackle: there was no idle man 
aboard that ship, God knows. It was upon the progress of a scene so 
horrible to any human-hearted man, that my misguided uncle now pared 
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and gloated like a connoisseur. As I turned to go down the hill, he was 
lying on his belly on the summit, with his hands stretched forth and 
clutching in the heather. He seemed rejuvenated, mind and body. 

When I got back to the house already dismally affected, I was still 
more sadly downcast at the sight of Mary. She had her sleeves rolled 
up over her strong arms, and was quietly making bread. I got a ban- 
nock from the dresser and sat down to eat it in silence. 

“‘ Are ye wearied, lad?” she asked after a while. 

“T am not so much wearied, Mary,” I replied, getting on my feet, 
“as I am weary of delay, and perhaps of Aros too. You know me well 
enough to judge me fairly, say what I like. Well, Mary, you may be 
sure of this : you had better be anywhere but here.” 

* T’'ll be sure of one thing,” she returned ; “I'll be where my duty is.” 

“You forget, you have a duty to yourself,” I said. 

“ Ay, man?” she replied, pounding at the dough; “ will you have 
fagnd that in the Bible, now?” 

“ Mary,” I said solemnly, “ you must not laugh at mejust now. God 
knows I am in no heart for laughing. Right or wrong, we have to 
marry. If we could get your father with us, it would be best ; but, with 
him or without him, I want you far away from here, my girl; for your 
own sake, and for mine, ay, and for your father’s too, I want you far— 
far away from here. I came with other thoughts; I came here as a man 
comes home ; now it is all changed, and I have no desire nor hope but 
to flee—for that’s the word—flee, like a bird out of the fowler’s snare, 
from this accursed island.” 

She had stopped her work by this time. 

‘And do you think, now,” said she, “do you think, now, I have 
neither eyes nor ears? Do ye think I havenae broken my heart to 
have these braws (as he calls them, God forgive him!) thrown into the 
sea? Do ye think I have lived with him, day in, day out, and not seen 
what you saw in an hour or two? No,” she said, “I know there's 
wrong in it ; what wrong, I neither know nor want to know. There 
was never an ill thing made better by meddling, that I could hear of. 
But, my lad, you must never ask me to leave my father. While the 
breath is in his body, I’ll be with him. And he’s not long for here, 
either : that I can tell you, Charlie—he’s not long for here. The mark 
is on his brow ; and better so—maybe better so.” 

I could never rightly tell the reason ; but at this, like a poor child, I 
began to cry. She came over to me, and put her hand upon my shoulder 
kindly. , 

“Charlie,” she said, “what’s right for me, neednae be right for 
you. There's sin upon this house, and trouble; you are a stranger 
—though well loved, I tell you that; take your things upon your 
back and go your ways to better places and to better folk. It'll 
not be me that blames you, Charlie. If you were ever minded to come 
back, though it were twenty years from now, you would be blythe and 
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welcome still ; and there’s not a soul in Aros but would say the same 
with me.” 

“‘ Mary Ellen,” I said, “I asked you to be my wife, and you said, 
yes. ‘That’s done for good. Wherever you are, I am; whatever you 
wish, I wish ; as I shall answer to my God.” 

As I said the words, the wind suddenly burst out raving, and then 
seemed to stand still and shudder around the house of Aros. It was 
the first squall, or prologue, of the coming tempest, and as we started 
and looked about us, we found that a gloom, like the approach of even- 
ing, had settled round the house. 

“ God pity all poor folks at sea!” she said. ‘“ We'll see no more of 
your uncle, poor man, till the morrow’s morning.” 

And then she told me, as we sat by the fire and hearkened to the 
rising gusts, of how this change had fallen upon her father. All last 
winter he had been dark and fitful in his mind. "Whenever the Roost 
ran high, or, as Mary said, whenever the Merry Men were dancing, he 
would lie out for hours together on the Head, if it were at night, or on 
the top of Aros by day, watching the tumult of the sea, and sweeping 
the horizon for a sail. After February 11, when the wealth-bringing 
wreck was cast ashore at Sandag, he had been at first unnaturally gay, 
and his excitement had never fallen in degree, but only changed in kind 
from dark to darker. He neglected his work, and kept Rorie idle. They 
two would speak together by the hour at the gable end, in guarded tones 
and with an air of secrecy and almost of guilt ; and if she questioned 
either, as at first she sometimes did, her inquiries were put aside with con- 
fusion. Since Rorie had first remarked the fish that hung about the 
ferry, his master had never set foot but once upon the mainland of the 
Ross. That once—it was in the height of the springs—he had passed 
dryshod while the tide was out; but, having lingered overlong on the 
far side, found himself cut off from Aros by the returning waters. It 
was with a shriek of agony that he had leaped across the gut, and he had 
reached home thereafter in a fever-fit of fear. A fear of the sea, a con- 
stant haunting thought of the sea, appeared in his talk and devotions, 
and even in his looks when he was silent. 

Rorie alone came in to supper; but a little later my uncle appeared, 
took a bottle under his arm, put some bread in his pocket, and set forth 
again to his outlook, followed this time by Rorie. I heard that the 
schooner was losing ground, but the crew were still fighting every inch 
with hopeless ingenuity and courage; and the news filled my mind with 
blackness. 

A little after sundown the full fury of the gale broke forth, such a 
gale as I have never seen in summer, nor, seeing how swiftly it had 
come, even in winter. Mary and I sat in silence, the house quaking 
overhead, the tempest howling without, the fire between us sputtering 
with raindrops. Our thoughts were far away with the poor fellows on 
the schooner, or my not less unhappy uncle, houseless on the promontory ; 
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and yet ever and again we were startled back to ourselves, when the 
wind would rise and strike the gable like a solid body, or suddenly fall 
and draw away, so that the fire leaped into flame and our hearts bounded 
in our sides. Now the storm in its might would seize and shake the 
four corners of the roof, roaring like Leviathan in anger. Anon, in a 
lull, cold eddies of tempest moved shudderingly in the room, lifting the 
hair upon our heads and passing between us as we sat. And again the 
wind would break forth in a chorus of melancholy sounds, hooting low 
in the chininey, wailing with flutelike softness round the house. 

It was perhaps eight o’clock when Rerie came in and pulled me 
mysteriously to the door. My uncle, it appeared, had frightened even 
his constant comrade; and Rorie, uneasy at his extravagance, prayed 
me to come out and sharethe watch. I need not say I hastened to do as 
I was asked; the more so, as, what with fear and horror, and the elec- 
trical tension of the night, I was myself restless and disposed for action. 
I told Mary to be under no alarm, for I should be a safeguard on her 
father ; and, wrapping myself warmly in a plaid, I followed Rorie into 
the open air. 

The night, though we were so little past midsummer, was as dark as 
January. Intervals of a groping twilight alternated with spells of utter 
blackness ; and it was impossible to trace the reason of these changes in 
the flying horror of the sky. The wind blew the breath out of a man’s 
nostrils ; all heaven seemed to thunder overhead like one huge sail; and, 
when there fell a momentary lull on Aros, we could hear the gusts dis- 
mally sweeping in the distance. Over all the lowlands of the Ross, the 
wind must have blown as fierce as on the open ocean; and God only 
knows the uproar that was raging around the head of Ben Kyaw. Sheets 
of mingled spray and rain were driven in our faces. All round the isle 
of Axos the surf, with an incessant, hammering thunder, beat upon the 
reefs and beaches. Now louder in one place, now lower in another, like 
the combinations of orchestral music, the constant mass of sound was 
hardly varied for a moment. And loud above all this hurly-burly I 
could hear the changeful voices of the Roost and the intermittent roaring 
of the Merry Men. At that hour, there flashed into my mind the reason 
of the name that they were called. For the noiseof them seemed almost 
mirthful, as.it out-topped the other noises of the night; or, if not mirth- 
ful, yet instinct with a portentous joviality. Nay, and it seemed even 
human, As when savage men have drunk away their reason, and, dis- 
carding speech, baw] together in their madness by the hour ; so, to my 
ears, these deadly breakers shouted by Aros in the night. 

Arm in arm, and staggering against the wind, Rorie and I won every 
yard of ground with conscious effort. We slipped on the wet sod, we 
fell together sprawling on the rocks. Bruised, drenched, beaten, and 
breathless, it must have taken us near half an hour to get from the house 
down to the Head that overlooks the Roost, It was there, it seemed, 
that was my uncle’s favourite observatory. Right in the face of it, 
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where the cliff is highest and most sheer, a hump of earth, like a parapet, 
makes a place of shelter from the common winds, where a man may sit 
in quiet and see the tide and the mad billows contending at his feet. As 
he might look down from the window of a house upon some street dis- 
turbance, so, from this post, he looks down upon the tumbling of ‘the 
Merry Men. On such a night, of course, he peers upon a world of 
blackness, where the waters wheel and boil, where the waves joust 
together with the noise of an explosion, and the foam towers and vanishes 
in the twinkling of an eye. Never before had I seen the Merry Men 
thus violent. The fury, height, and transiency of their spoutings was a 
thing to be seen and not recounted. High over our heads on the cliff 
rose their white columns in the darkness; and the same instant, like 
phantoms, they were gone. Sometimes three at a time would thus aspire 
and vanish ; sometimes a gust took them, and the spray would fall about 
us, heavy as a wave. And yet the spectacle was rather maddening in its 
levity than impressive by its force. Thought was beaten down by the 
confounding uproar; a gleeful vacancy possessed the brains of men, a 
state akin to madness; and I found myself at times following the 
dance of the Merry Men as it were a tune upon a jigging instrument. ~ 

I first caught sight of my uncle when we were still some yards away 
in one of the flying glimpses of twilight that chequered the pitch 
darkness of the night. He was standing up behind the parapet, his 
head thrown back and the bottle to his mouth. As he put it down, he 
saw and recognised us with a leap and a toss of one hand fleeringly 
above his head. 

‘“‘ Has he been drinking?” shouted I to Rorie. 

‘“‘ He will aye be drunk when the wind blaws,” returned Rorie in 
the same high key, and it was all that I could do to hear him. 

“ Then—was he so—in February ?” I inquired. 

Rorie’s “ Ay” was a cause of joy to me. The murder, then, had 
not sprung in cold blood from calculation ; it was an act of madness 
no more to be condemned than to be pardoned. My uncle was a 
dangerous madman, if you will, but he was not cruel and base as I had 
feared. Yet what a scene for a carouse, what an incredible vice, was 
this that the poor man had chosen! I have always thought drunkenness 
a wild and almost fearful pleasure, rather demoniacal than human; but 
drunkenness, out here in the roaring blackness, on the edge of a cliff 
above that hell of waters, the man’s head spinning like the Roost, his 
foot tottering on the edge of death, his ear watching for the signs of 
shipwreck, surely that, if it were credible in any one, was morally 
impossible in a man like my uncle, whose mind was set upon a 
damnatory creed and haunted by the darkest superstitions. Yet so it 
was ; and, as we reached the bight of sheiter and could breathe again, I 
saw the man’s eyes shining in the night with an unholy glimmer. 

“Eh, Charlie, man, it’s grand!” he cried. “See to them!” he 
continued, dragging me to the edge of the abyss from whence arose that 
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deafening clamour and those clouds of spray ; “see to them dancin’, man ! 
Is that no wicked ?” 

He pronounced the word with gusto, and I thought it suited with 
the scene. 

“They're yowlin’ for thon schooner,” he went on, his thin, insane 
voice clearly audible in the shelter of the bank, “ an’ she’s comin’ aye 
nearer, aye nearer, aye nearer an’ nearer an’ nearer ; an’ they ken’t, the 
folk kens it, they ken weel it’s by wi’ them. Charlie, lad, they’re a’ 
drunk in yon schooner, a’ dizened wi’ drink. They were a’ drunk in 
Christ-Anna, at the hinder end, There’s nane could droon at sea, 
wantin’ the brandy. Hoot awa, what do you ken?” with a sudden 
blastof anger. ‘I tell ye, it cannae be ; they daurnae droon withoot it. 
Ha’e,” holding out the bottle, “ tak’ a sowp.” 

I was about to refuse, but Rorie touched me as if in warning; and 
indeed I had already thought better of the movement. I took the 
bottle, therefore, and not only drank freely myself, but contrived to spill 
even more as I was doing so. It was pure spirit, and almost strangled 
me toswallow. My kinsman did not observe the loss, but, once more 
throwing back his head, drained the remainder to the dregs. Then, 
with a loud laugh, he cast the bottle forth among the Merry Men, who 
seemed to leap up, shouting to receive it. 

“Ha’e, bairns!’” he cried, “there's your han’sel. Ye'll get 
bonnier nor that, or morning.” 

For a moment, he stood stupefied ; then, the whisky working in his 
brain, he began to gesticulate, and to bow, and to step to and fro, and 
back and forward, in a sort of formless dance. We could hear him 
accompany his movements, now with a snatch of a sea drinking-song ; 
now, as he bettered the pace, with such cries as young men utter in a 
reel; and now, as again he moved more slowly, with old Scottish psalm 
tunes and verses of the Psalms of David. Sometimes a gust would 
strike and almost overthrow him; sometimes great, lashing sprays fell 
upon us and hid him from our sight ; and again, in a lull, we could hear 
the words of his song, and see him modulate his steps and gestures to 
the air. 

Suddenly, out in the black night before us, and not two hundred 
yards away, we heard, at a moment when the wind was silent, the clear 
note of a human voice. Instantly the wind swept howling down upon 
the Head, and the Roost bellowed, and churned, and danced with a new 
fury. But we had heard the sound, and we knew, with agony, that 
this was the doomed ship now close on ruin, and that what we had heard 
was the voice of her master issuing his last command. My uncle, too, 
had heard it, and had ceased his dance. He, and I, and Rorie, 
crouching together on the edge, waited, straining every sense, for the 
inevitable end. It was long, however, and to us it seemed like ages, ere 
the schooner suddenly appeared for one brief instant, relieved against a 
tower of glimmering foam. I still see her reefed mainsail flapping loose, 
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as the boom fell heavily across the deck ; I still see the black outline of 
the hull, and still think I can distinguish the figure of a man stretched 
upon the tiller. Yet the whole sight we had of her passed swifter than 
lightning ; the very wave that disclosed her fell burying her for ever ; 
the mingled cry of many voices at the point of death rose and was 
quenched in the roaring of the Merry Men. And with that the tragedy 
was at an end. The strong ship, with all her gear, and the lamp 
perhaps still burning in the cabin, the lives of so many men, precious 
surely to others, dear, at least, as heaven to themselves, had all, in that 
one moment, gone down into the surging waters. They were gone like 
a dream. And the wind still ran and shouted, and the senseless waters 
in the Roost still leaped and tumbled as before. 

How long we lay there together, we three, speechless and motionless, 
is more than I can tell, but it must have been for long. At length, one 
by one, and almost mechanically, we crawled back into the shelter of the 
bank; and there my own emotion was relieved by tears. As I lay 
against the parapet, wholly wretched and not entirely master of my 
mind, I could hear my kinsman maundering to himself in an altered 
and melancholy mood. Now he would repeat to himself with maudlin 

’ iteration, “Sic a fecht as they had—sic a sair fecht as they had, puir 
lads, puir lads!” and anon he would bewail that “a’ the gear was as 

} gude’s tint,” because the ship had gone down among the Merry Men 
instead of stranding on the shore; and throughout, the name—the 
Christ-Anna—would come and go in his divagations, pronounced with 
shuddering awe. The storm all this time was rapidly abating. In half 
an hour the wind had fallen to a breeze, and the change was accom- 
panied or caused by a heavy, cold, and plumping rain. I must then 
have fallen asleep, and when I came to myself, drenched, stiff, and 
unrefreshed, day had already broken, grey, wet, discomfortable day ; the 
wind blew in faint and shifting capfuls, the tide was out, the Roost was 
at its lowest, and only the strong beating surf round all the coasts of 
Aros remained to witness of the furies of the night. 


CHAPTER V. 
A MAN out or THE SEs. 


Ronrzz set out for the house in search of warmth and breakfast ; but my 
uncle was bent upon examining the shores of Aros, and I felt it part of 
my duty to Mary to accompany him throughout. He was now docile 
and quiet, but tremulous and weak in mind and body; and it was with 
the eagerness of a child that he pursued his exploration. He climbed far 
down upon the rocks ; on the beaches, he pursued the retreating breakers. 
The merest broken plank or rag of cordage was a treasure in his eyes to 
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be secured at the peril of his life. To see him, with weak and stumbling 
footsteps, expose himself to the pursuit of the surf, or the snares and 
pitfalls of the weedy rock, kept me in a perpetual terror. My arm was 
ready to support him, my hand clutched him by the skirt, I helped him 
to draw his pitiful discoveries beyond the reach of the returning surf; a 
nurse accompanying a child of seven would have had no different 
experience. ‘ 

Yet, weakened as he was by the reaction from his madness of the 
night before, the passions that smouldered in his nature were those of a 
strong man. His terror of the sea, although conquered for the moment, 
was still undiminished ; had the sea been a lake of living flames, he could 
not have shrunk more panically from its touch ; and once, when his foot 
slipped and he plunged to the midleg into a pool of water, the shriek that 
came up out of his soul was like the cry of death. He sat still for a 
while, panting like a dog, after that ; but his desire for the spoils of ship- 
wreck triumphed once more over his fears ; once more he tottered among 
the curded foam ; once more he crawled upon the rocks among the burst- 
ing bubbles ; once more his whole heart seemed to be set on driftwood, 
fit, if it was fit for anything, to throw upon the fire. Pleased as he was 
with what he found, he still incessantly grumbled at his ill-fortune. 

“ Aros,” he said, “is no a place for wrecks ava’—no. ava.’ A’ the 
years I’ve dwalt here, this ane maks the second ; and the best. o’ the gear 
clean tint!” 

“Uncle,” said I, for we were now on a stretch of open sand, where 
there was nothing to divert his mind, “ I saw you last night, as I never 
thought to see you—you were drunk.” 

“Na, na,” he said, “no so bad as that. I had been drinking, though. 
And to tell ye the God’s truth, it’s a thing I cannae mend. There's nae 
soberer man than me in my ord’nar ; but when I hear the wind blaw in 
my lug, it’s my belief that I gang gyte.” 

“You are a religious man,” I replied, “ and this is sin.” 

“Qu,” he returned, “if it wasnae sin, I dinna ken that I would care 
for’t. Ye see, man, it’s defiance. There’s a sair spang o’ the auld sin o’ 
the warld in yon sea; it’s an unchristian business at the best o’t ; an’ 
whiles when it gets up, an’ the wind skreighs—the wind an’ her are a 
kind o’ sib, I’m thinkin’—an’ thae Merry Men, the daft callants, blawin’ 
and lauchin’, and puir souls in the deid thraws warstlin’ the leelang 
nicht wi’ their bit ships—weel, it comes ower me like a glamour. I’m a 
deil, I ken’t. But I think naething o’ the puir sailor lads; I’m wi’ the 
sea, I’m just like ane o’ her ain Merry Men.” 

I thought I should touch him ina joint of his harness. I turned me 
towards the sea ; the surf was running gaily, wave after wave, with their 
manes blowing behind them, riding one after another up the beach, 
towering, curving, falling one upon another on the trampled sand. 
Without, the salt air, the scared gulls, the wide-spread army of the sea- 
chargers, neighing to each other, as they gathered together to the assault 
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of Aros ; and close before us, that line on the flat sands that, with all their 
number and their fury, they might never pass. 

“ Thus far shalt thou go,” said [, “and no further.” And then I 
quoted as solemnly as I was able a verse that I had often before fitted to 
the chorus of the breakers : 

“But yet the Lord that is on high, 
Is more of might by far, 
Than noise of many waters is 
As great sea billows are.” 


“ Ay,” said my kinsman, “at the hinder end, the Lord will triumph; 
I dinnae misdoobt that. But here on earth, even silly men-folk dare Him 
to Hisface. It is nae wise; I amnae sayin’ that it’s wise; but it’s the 
pride of the eye, and it’s the lust o’ life, an’ it’s the wale o’ pleesures.” 

I said no more; for we had now begun to cross a neck of land that 
lay between us and Sandag; and I withheld my last appeal to the man’s 
better reason till we should stand upon the spot associated with his 
crime. Nor did he pursue the subject. But he walked beside me with 
a firmer step. The call that I had made upon his mind acted like a 
stimulant ; and I could see that he had forgotten his search for worthless 
jetsom, in a profound, gloomy, and yet stirring train of thought. Jn 
three or four minutes we had topped the brae and begun to go down 
upon Sandag. The wreck had been roughly handled by the sea; the 
bow had been spun round and dragged a little lower down ; and perhaps 
the stem had been forced a little higher, for the two parts now lay entirely 
separate on the beach. When we came to the grave, I stopped, uncovered 
my head in the thick rain, and, looking my kinsman in the face, addressed 
him. 

“A man,” said I, “was in God’s providence suffered to escape from 
mortal dangers; he was poor, he was naked, be was wet, he was weary, 
he was a stranger ; he had every claim upon the bowels of your compas- 
sion ; it may be that he was the salt of the earth, holy, helpful, and 
kind ; it may be he was a man laden with iniquities to whom death was 
the beginning of torment. I ask you in the sight of heaven: Gordon 
Darnaway, where is the man for whom Christ died?” 

He started visibly at the last words; but there came no answer, and 
his face expressed no feeling but a vague alarm. 

“ You were my father’s brother,” I continued ; “ you have taught me 
to count your house as if it were my father’s house; and we are both 
sinful men walking before the Lord among the sins and dangers of this 
life. It is by our evil that God leads us into good; we sin, I dare not 
say by His temptation, but I must say with His consent ; and to any but 
the brutish man, his sins are the beginning of wisdom. ‘ God has warned 
you by this crime; He warns you still by the bloody grave between our 
feet ; and if there shall follow no repentance, no improvement, no return 


to Him, what can we look for but the following of some memorable 
judgment?” 
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Even as I spoke the words, the eyes of my uncle wandered from my 
face. A change fell upon his looks that cannot be described ; his features 
seemed to dwindle in size, the colour faded from his cheeks, one hand 
rose waveringly and pointed over my shoulder into the distance, and the 
oft-repeated name fell once more from his lips: “ The Christ-Anna /” 

I turned ; and if I was not appalled to the same degree, as I return 
thanks to Heaven that I had not the cause, I was still startled by the 
sight that met my eyes. The form of a man stood upright on the cabin- 
hutch of the wrecked ship ; his back was towards us; he appeared to be 
scanning the offing with shaded eyes ; and his figure was relieved to its 
full height, which was plainly very great, against the sea and sky. I 
have said a. thousand times that I am not superstitious; but at that 
moment, with my mind running upon death and sin, the unexplained 
appearance of a stranger on that sea-girt, solitary island filled me with 
a surprise that bordered close on terror. It was not possible that any 
human soul should have come ashore alive in such a sea as had raged 
last night along the coasts of Aros ; and the only vessel within miles had 
gone down before our eyes among the Merry Men. I was assailed with 
doubts that made suspense unbearable ; and to put the matter to the 
touch at once, stepped forward and hailed the figure like a ship. 

He turned about, and I thought he started to behold us. Then 
he stooped and clasped his hands, as if in supplication. At this my 
courage instantly revived ; and I called and signed to him to draw near. 
He dropped immediately to the sands, and began slowly to approach, 
with many stops and hesitations, crouching and clasping his hands, and 
making a world of gesticulative signals. ‘At each repeated mark of 
the man’s uneasiness, I grew the more confident myself; and I 
advanced another step, encouraging him as I did so with my head and 
hand. It was plain the poor castaway had heard indifferent accounts of 
our island hospitality ; and indeed, about this time, the people further 
north had an indifferent reputation. 

“Why,” I said, “ the man is black !” 

And just at that moment, in a voice that. I could scarce have recog- 
nised, my kinsman began swearing and praying in a mingled stream. I 
looked at him ; he had fallen on his knees, his face was agonised ; at each 
step ‘of the castaway’s, the pitch of his voice rose, the volubility of 
his utterance and the fervour of his language redoubled. I call it 
prayer, for it was addressed to God; but surely no such ranting incon- 
gruities were ever before addressed to the Creator by a creature; surely 
if prayer can be a sin, this mad harangue was sinful. I ran to my 
kinsman, I seized him by the shoulders, I dragged him to his feet. 

“Silence, man,” said I, “respect your God in words, if not in action. 
Here, on the very scene of your transgressions, He sends you an occasion 
of atonement. Forward and embrace it; welcome like a father yon 
creature who comes trembling to your mercy.” 

With that, I tried to force him towards the negro; but he felled me 
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to the ground, burst from my grasp, leaving the shoulder of his jacket, and 
fled up the hillside towards the top of Aroslikea deer. I staggered to my 
feet again, bruised and somewhat stunned ; the negro had paused in sur- 
prise, perhapsin terror,some halfway between me and the wreck; my 
uncle was already far away, bounding from rock to rock; and I thus 
found myself torn fora time between two duties. But I judged, and I 
pray Heaven that I judged rightly, in favour of the poor wretch upon the 
sands ; his misfortune was at least not plainly of his own creation ; it was 
one besides that I could certainly relieve; and I had begun by that 
time to regard my uncle as an incurable and dismal lunatic. I 
advancedaccordingly towards the negro, who now awaited my approach 
with undisguised alarm. As I came nearer, I held out my hand; and 
the poor creature ran to it, kissed it, and placed it on his heart, breaking 
at the same time into a torrent of words that were incomprehensible to 
me. My eyes filled with tears, partly at his gratitude, partly at thought 
of the far different scene in February ; but I signed to my castaway that 
I was unable to comprehend him, and tried him with a few words, first 
of English and then of Gaelic, in vain. It was plain that we should 
have to rely upon the language of looks and gestures; and I was 
reminded of a book that I had read, Robinson Crusoe, where, upon an 
island in a far part of the world, another Englishman relates difficulties 
of the same nature with another negro. I motioned him to follow me, 
which he readily did. As we passed the grave, I paused and raised my 
eyes and hands to heaven in token of respect and sorrow for the dead. 
As if to show that he understood me, he fell at once upon his knees and 
appeared to offer up a prayer, looking up when he had done, nodding 
and smiling, with an irreverence that somewhat shocked my notions of 
religion. Then he turned, pointed to my uncle, whom we could just see 
perched upon the top of Aros, and touched his head, to indicate that he 
was mad. 

I was anxious if possible to discover whether he had belonged to the 
schooner. We took the long way round the shore, for I feared to excite 
my uncle if we struck across the island; and as we walked, I had time 
enough to mature the little dramatic exhibition by which I hoped to 
satisfy my doubts. Accordingly, pausing on a rock, I proceeded to 
imitate before the negro the action of the man whom I had seen the day 
before taking bearings with the compass at Sandag. He understood me 
at once. Nodding and smiling, he took the imitation out of my hands, 
showed me where the boat was, pointed out seaward as if to indicate the 
position of the schooner, and then down along the edge of the rock with 
the words “ Espirito Santo,” strangely pronounced, but clear enough for 
recognition. I had thus been right in my conjecture; the pretended 
historical inquiry had been but a cloak for treasure-hunting ; the man 
who had played on Dr. Robertson was the same as the foreigner who 
visited Grisapol in spring, and now, with many others, lay dead under 
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their bones be tossed for evermore. In the meantime the negro con- 
tinued his imitation of the scene, mingling and distinguishing the dif- 
ferent peits with what seemed to me the talent of an actor, now looking 
up skyward as though watching the approach of the storm ; now, in the 
character of a seaman, waving the rest to come aboard; now as an 
officer, running along the rock and entering the boat ; and anon bending 
over imaginary oars with the air of a hurried boatman. Lastly, he 
indicated to me, by a pantomime not to be described in words, how he 
himself had gone up to examine the stranded wreck, and, to his grief and 
indignation, had been deserted by his comrades. Throughout the per- 
formance, for I can call it nothing else, he assumed in turn the port and 
the grimace of every character he represented ; now strutting and turn- 
ing out his toes, now squinting and hanging the lip, so that, had I known 
the parties, or even seen them nearer hand, I might have recognised each 
as he appeared. 

The mystery of his presence being thus solved for me, I explained to 
him by means of a sketch the fate of the vessel and of all aboard her. 
He showed no surprise and, I thought, little sorrow ; his gestures seemed 
to indicate a philosophical acquiescence in the laws of nature and the 
common fate of man ; and next moment he had picked a flower and was 
trying to explain to me, as I thought I gathered, some virtue latent in 
the plant, now in words, now by vigorous pantomime, smiling the while 
from ear to ear. 

There was something in this poor castaway that engaged my affec- 
tionate interest. For all his height, which was almost gigantic, and his 
strength and activity, which seemed truly formidable, he appealed to me 
rather as a child than as a full-grown man. In our necessary panto- 
mime, he plainly found the relish of play; his eye and his mind were 
continually wandering ; and I have never seen any one who smiled so 
often or so brightly. Even his black face was beautified ; and before 
we reached the house of Aros I had entirely conquered the first repul- 
sion of his looks. 

To Mary I told all that had passed without suppression, though I 
own my heart failed me; but I did wrong to doubt her sense of justice. 

“You did the right,” she said. ‘God's will be done.” And she set 
out meat for us at once. 

As soon as I was satisfied, I bade Rorie keep an eye upon the 
castaway, who was still ravenously eating, and set forth again myself to 
find my uncle. I had not gone far before I saw him sitting in the same 
place, upon the very topmost knoll, and seemingly in the same attitude 
as when I had last observed him. From that point, as I have said, the 
most of Aros and the neighbouring Ross would be spread below him 
like a map; and it was plain that he kept a bright look-out in all 
directions, for my head had scarcely risen above the summit of the first 
ascent before he had leaped to his feet and turned as if to faceme I 
hailei him at once, as well as I was able, in the same tones and words 
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as I had often used before, when I had come to summon him to dinner. 
He made not so much as a movement in reply. I passed on a little 
further, and again tried parley with the same result. But when I 
began a second time to advance, his insane fears blazed up again, and 
still in dead silence, but with incredible speed, he began to flee from 
before me along the rocky summit of the hill. An hour before, he had ~ 
been dead weary, and I had been comparatively active. But now his 
strength was recruited by the fervour of insanity, and it would have 
been vain for me to dream of pursuit. Nay, the very attempt, I 
thought, might have inflamed his terrors, and thus increased the miseries 
of our position. And I had nothing left but to turn homeward and 
make my sad report to Mary. 

She heard it, as she had heard the first, with a concerned composure, 
and, bidding me lie down and take that rest of which I stood so much in 
need, set forth herself in quest of her misguided father. At that age 
it would have been a strange thing that put me from either meat or 
sleep ; I slept long and deep; and it was already long past noon before 
I awoke and came downstairs into the kitchen. Mary, Rorie, and the- 
negro castaway were seated about the fire in silence ; and I could see 
that Mary had been weeping. There was cause enough, as I soon 
learned, for tears. First she, and then Rorie, had been forth to seek my 
uncle; each in turn had found him perched upon the hill-top, and from 
each in turn he had silently and swiftly fled. Rorie had tried to chase 
him, but in vain; madness lent a new vigour to his bounds; he sprang 
from rock to rock over the widest gullies; he scoured like the wind 
along the hill-tops; he doubled and twisted like a‘hare before the dogs ; 
and Rorie at length gave in; and the last that he saw, my uncle was 
seated as before upon the crest of Aros. Even during the hottest excite- 
ment of the chase, even when the fleet-footed servant had come, for a 
moment, very near to capture him, the poor lunatic had uttered not a 
sound. He fied, and he was silent, like a beast; and this silence had 
terrified his pursuer. 

There was something heart-breaking in the situation. How to 
capture the madman, how to feed him in the meanwhile, and what to 
do with him when he was captured, were the three difficulties that we 
had to solve. 

“The negro,” said I, “is the cause of this attack. It may even be 
his presence in the house that keeps my uncle on the hill. We have ° 
done the fair thing ; he has been fed and warmed under this roof; now 


oe propose that Rorie put him across the bay in the coble, and take him 


through the Ross as far as Grisapol.” 

In this proposal Mary heartily concurred; and bidding the black 
follow us, we all three descended to the pier. Certainly, Heaven’s will 
was declared against Gordon Darnaway ; a thing had happened, never 
paralleled before in Aros ; during the storm, the coble had broken loose, 
and, striking on the rough splinters of the pier, now lay in four feet of 
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water with one side stove in. Three days of work at least would be 
required to make her float. But I was not to be beaten. I led the 
whole party round to where the gut was narrowest, swam to the other __ 
side, and called to the negro to follow me. His terror at the idea was 
extreme; the more I insisted, the more abject became his signals of 
reluctance and petition; and when at last, weary with the whole busi- 
ness, I swam back again to Aros, he greeted my arrival with the most ~ 
speaking pantomime of affection, submission, and gratitude for his 
escape. 

“ Poor lamb,” said Mary, “he durstn’t. And I'll tell ye one thing, 
Charlie Darnaway : whether he was sent here in Heaven’s anger or 
Heaven’s mercy, I would think shame upon the house of Aros if we 
drove him forth. Man, or bairn, or beast, I hardly can tell which to 
think him, he shall have a seat at the fireside and a spoon at the table 
for me.” 

Even Rorie was of much the same way of thinking. ‘He will bea 
fine, canny body at all,” was his opinion of the negro; and I can hardly 
explain how glad I was to hear their verdict. Perhaps his special 
gratitude to myself had touched me; but I have never felt a more 
affectionate pity for any creature calling himself man. Indeed, in the 
long hours that followed, he began to show a sympathy with our sorrow 
and an intelligent understanding of its cause and nature, that endeared 
him equally to all. I could never reproduce in words the series of 
fantastic gestures and grimaces by which he managed to explain his 
meaning; it was a strange business, and made stranger by the glee and 
the noisy laughter with which he perceived he had been understood. 
He must have closely and thoughtfully observed our comings and 
goings, and the behaviour of the maniac on the hill; for, absurd as it 
may seem, we owed to his suggestion the simple and obvious plan by 
which food was conveyed to my uncle. Acting, as he had done before, 
two parts in succession, he climbed the hill with a basket in the 
character of Rorie, observed him from the hilltop in that of the mad- 
man; came higher as Rorie, ran away as my uncle; as Rorie, left the 
basket on the summit and descended to the house; returned as my 
uncle to his perch, and, finding the basket, opened it with every sign of 
joy, and supped with the most laughable and unnecessary details, such 
as licking the lips and fingers or smacking gluttonously with the 
mouth. . 

It was like a ray of light to the rest of us, and no sooner understood 
than put in execution. Rorie carried it out, Rorie speechless in admira- 
tion of the negro. From that moment, in fact, the Hebridean servant 
began to regard our castaway with eyes of singular respect, like some 
odd sort of collie, especially intelligent and kind. And it is here, among 
all these events, that I can see most plainly the mark of the hand of 
God. Judging by guess, I should have thought this superstitious old 
fellow would have held the stranger in the extreme degree of horror. 
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But his superstitions were of another order; he had not been fed in 
youth, like my uncle among the Cameronians, on tales of the devil ap- 
pearing in the similitude of a black man, and, with cozening words and 
specious pretexts, luring men to ruin. It was rather as an animal than 
as a fiend that Rorie thought of our visitor; and as he found him more 
and more human in his ways, he came more and more both to admire 
and condescend. 

Again my uncle was visible on his perch ; again he fled in silence. 
But food and a great cloak were at least left for his comfort; the rain, 
besides, had cleared away, and the night promised to be even warm. 
We might compose ourselves, we thought, until the morrow; rest wus 
the chief requisite, that we might be strengthened for unusual exertions ; 
and as none cared to talk, we separated at an early hour. The black 
once more embraced and kissed my hand with the same humble grati- 
tude. He even offered to follow me, but when I signed to him to stay 
with Rorie, he cheerfully obeyed, nodding and smiling to his new 
companion. 

I lay long awake, planning a campaign for the morrow. I was to 
place the negro on the side of Sandag, whence, with his remarkable 
agility, he should head my uncle towards the house ; Rorie in the west, 
Ton the east, were to complete the cordon, as best we might. It seemed 
to me, the more I recalled the configuration of the island, that it should 
be possible, though hard, to force him down upon the low ground along 
Aros Bay ; and once there, even with the strength of his madness, ulti- 
mate escape was hardly to be feared. It was on his terror of the negro 
that I relied; for I made sure, however he might run, it would not be 
in the direction of the man whom he supposed to have returned from 
the dead, and thus one poiné of the compass at least would be secure. 

When at length I fell asleep, it was to be awakened shortly after by 
a dream of wrecks, black men, and submarine adventure; and I found 
myself so shaken and fevered that I arose, descended the stair, and 
stepped out before the house. Within Rorie and the black were snoring 
together in the kitchen ; outside was a wonderful clear night of stars, 
with here and there a cloud still hanging, last stragglers of the tempest. 
It was near the top of the flood, and the Merry Men were roaring in the 
windless quiet of the night. Never, not even in the height of the tem- 
pest, had I heard their song with greater awe. Now, when the winds 
were gathered home, when the deep was dandling itself back into its 
summer slumber, and when the stars, the countless regents of the moon, 
_ rained their gentle light over iand and sea, the voice of these tide- 

breakers was still raised for havoc. They seemed, indeed, to be a part 
of the world’s evil and the tragic side of life. Nor were their meaning- 
less vociferations the only sounds that broke the silence of the night. . 
For I could hear, now shrill and thrilling and now almost drowned, the 
note of a human voice that accompanied the uproar of the Roost. I 
knew it for my kinsman’s voice; and a great fear fell upon me of 
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God’s judgments, and the evil in the world. I went back again irto 
the darkness of the house as into a place of shelter, and lay long upon 
my bed, pondering these mysteries. 

It was late when I again awoke, and I leaped into my clothes and 
hurried to the kitchen. No one was there; Rorie and the black had 
both stealthily departed long before; and my heart stood still at the dis- 
covery. I could rely on Rorie’s heart, but I placed no trust in his dis- 
cretion. If he had thus set out without a word, he was plainly bent 
upon some service to my uncle. But what service could he hope to 
render even alone, far less in the company of the man in whom my 
uncle found his fears incarnated? Even if I were not already too late 
to prevent some deadly mischief, it was plain I must delay no longer. 
With the thought I was out of the house; and often as I have run on 
the rough sides of Aros, I never ran as I did that fatal morning. I do 
not believe I put twelve minutes to the whole ascent. 

My uncle was gone from his perch. The basket had indeed been 
torn open and the meat scattered on the turf; but, as we found after- 
wards, no mouthful had been tasted ; and there was not another trace of 
human existence in that wide field of view. Day had already filled the 
clear heavens; the sun already lighted, in a rosy bloom, upon the crest 
of Ben Kyaw ; but all below me the rude knolls of Aros and the shield 
of sea lay steeped in the clear darkling twilight of the dawn. 

“Rorie!” I cried; and again, “Rorie!” My voice died in the 
silence, but there came no answer back. If there were indeed an enter- 
prise afoot to catch my uncle, it was plainly not in fleetness of foot, but 
in dexterity of stalking, that the hunters placed their trust. I ran on 
further, keeping the higher spurs, and looking right and left, nor did I 
pause again till I was on the mount above Sandag. I could see the 
wreck, the uncovered belt of sand, the waves idly beating, the long ledge 
of rocks, and on either hand the tumbled knolls, boulders, and gullies of 
the island. But still no human thing. 

At a stride the sunshine fell on Aros, and the shadows and colours 
leaped into being. Not half a moment later, below me to the west, sheep 
began to scatter as in a panic. There cameacry. I saw my uncle run- 
ning. I saw the black jump up in hot pursuit; and before I had time 
to understand, Rorie also had appeared, calling directions in Gaelic as 
to a dog herding sheep. 

I took to my heels to interfere, and perhaps I had done better to have 
waited where I was, for I was the means of cutting off the madman’s 
last escape. There was nothing before him from that moment but the 
grave, the wreck, and the sea in Sandag Bay. And yet Heaven knows 
that what I did was for the best. 

My uncle Gordon saw in what a direction, horrible to him, the chase 
was driving him. He doubled, darting to the right and left; but, high 
as the fever was in his veins, the black was still the swifter. Turn 
where he would, he was still forestalled, still driven toward the scene of 
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his crime. Suddenly he began to shriek aloud, so that the coast re- 
echoed; and now both I and Rorie were calling on the black to stop. 
But all was vain, for it was written otherwise. The pursuer still ran, 
the chase still sped before him screaming; they avoided the grave, and 
skimmed close past the timbers of the wreck; in a breath they had 
cleared the sand ; and still my kinsman did not pause, but dashed straight 
into the surf; and the black, now almost within reach, still followed 
swiftly behind him. Rorie and I both stopped, for the thing was now 
beyond the hands of men, and these were the decrees of God that came 
to pass before our eyes. There was never a sharper ending. On that 
steep beach they were beyond their depth at a bound; neither could 
swim ; the black rose once for a moment with a throttling cry; but the 
current had them, racing seaward; and if ever they came up again, 
which God alone can tell, it would be ten minutes after, at the far end 
of Aros Roost, where the sea-birds hover fishing. 


Nore: In the first part, Ben Kyaw was accidentally printed Ben Ryan. 











French Prisons and Conbict Establishments. 
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TEN years ago a commission was appointed to study the French penal 
system with a view to remedying a number of abuses which had sprung 
up in the management of prisons and of convict establishments. The 
labours of the commission were related in a very lengthy and exhaustive 
report, admirably written, as such works always are in France. The 
author was an Academician, Count d’Haussonville, who, having skil- 
fully grouped his facts to demonstrate in the most readable way possible 
the evils of the old system, submitted a long series of suggestions which 
he confidently hoped would result in making France’s prisons and convict 
establishments superior to those of all other nations. The National 
Assembly lost no time in adopting the suggestions of the report, and 
passing them into law ; but the consequences by no means fulfilled the 
expectations of the commissioners. The French penal system seemed all 
at once to have got into a tangle; and now that the new system has 
been in operation nearly ten years, one may say that the tangle is worse 
than ever. 

By “tangle” we mean this, that the penalties for the most heinous 
kinds of offences were found to be so much more lenient than those for 
crimes of the second category that prisoners sentenced to reclusion, which 
was the second class punishment, and involved solitary confinement, be- 
gan to make murderous assaults on their gaolers in order to incur trans- 
portation to New Caledonia. ‘Transportation is supposed to be the 
heavier punishment ; but in truth it is incomparably lighter. Parlia- 
ment grew alarmed at length by the epidemic of crime in the home 
penitentiaries ; and in 1880 an Act was passed decreeing that transpor- 
tation should no longer be inflicted for crimes committed within prison 
walls. This, however, was only an acknowledgment of the fact that trans- 
portation had altogether failed as a deterrent ; and now this anomaly 
remains, that a burglar convicted of a first offence may get a sentence of 
eight years’ solitary confinement, which will almost kill him, whereas a 
thrice convicted burglar will be treated to a sentence of ten years’ trans- 
portation, which will be no hardship to him at all. If he behaves 
tolerably well, he will in three or four years get a ticket-of-leave enabling 
him to establish himself asa free colonist in New Caledonia, and to marry. 
If he be already married, Government will send out his wife and children 
to him free of expense. So humanitarian a spirit presided over the 
framing of rules for the penal colony of New Caledonia that many a 
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villanous murderer sent out there under a life sentence found his punish- 
ment practically reduced to one of comfortable banishment. The 
governor was allowed absolute discretion as to the award of ticket-of- 
leave ; and human nature being what it is, one may well suppose that 
well-connected criminals found it easy to bring such influences to bear 
upon him as considerably lightened their punishment. At this moment 
several murderers whose crimes appalled the public—but who escaped 
the guillotine owing to the squeamishness of juries and of M. Grévy 
about capital punishment—are pleasantly settled at New Caledonia as 
free farmers, tradesmen, or artisans. One of them keeps a café ; another 
—a poisoner—has set up as a schoolmaster. One must not presume to 
say that the governors of New Caledonia—for there have been several 
during ten years—were wrong to treat these men kindly if they showed 
themselves penitent; but it is quite certain that the prospect of living 
with one’s wife and family on a free grant of land in a healthy climate 
is not likely to strike terror into the minds of the criminal classes as 
being an excessive punishment. The guillotine and solitary confinement 
have much more effectual terrors ; and it is an undeniable fact that since 
transportation has been rendered so mild crimes of the worst kind, both 
against person and property, have alarmingly increased. 

They have increased so much that M. Gambetta, and a large section 
of the Republican party, wish to get a law passed by which all criminals 
convicted for the second time, and no matter what the length of their 
sentences may be, shall, after the expiration of those sentences, spend 
the remainder of their lives in New Caledonia. This drastic measure 
would, no doubt, relieve Paris of the greater portion of its very large horde 
of habitual criminals; but it would not affect the question as to the 
leniency of transportation under the present system as compared with 
reclusion. So long as men are more lightly punished for serious crimes 
than for those of a less atrocious sort, it is evident that justice is not well 
armed against malefaction. 

In a former article on “ French Assizes” we alluded to the vagaries 
of juries in finding “ extenuating circumstances ” for prisoners on merely 
sentimental grounds; and also to the unequal apportionment of penalties 
by reason of the arbitrary rules which commit certain offenders to be 
tried before juries, whilst others are sent before the judges of the Cor- 
rectional Courts, who sit without juries and scarcely ever acquit because 
they judge according to the strict letter of the law. We pointed out that 
a husband who gave an unfaithful wife a severe beating would almost 
certainly be imprisoned by Correctional judges, whereas if he killed his 
wife outright he would assuredly be acquitted by an assize jury. Such 
anomalies may be witnessed in a multitude of other cases. The French 
Code divides offences against the common law into crimes (felonies) and 
délits (misdemeanours) ; but this distinction, which was found incon- 
venient in England, and which has been practically obliterated there 
since misdemeanants (e.g. the Tichborne claimant) can be sentenced to 
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fourteen years’ penal servitude as well as felons—this distinction remains 
an important one in France, where a misdemeanant can only be tried in 

a Correctional Court, whose maximum sentence is five years’ imprison- 
ment. And the French legal definitions of felonies and misdemeanours 
are often most unsatisfactory from the moral point of view. 

A man wishing to steal fowls clambers over a garden-wall at night, 
and breaks into a fowl-house. He has a bludgeon or crowbar in his 
hands, but makes no use of it to inflict bodily hurt on those who capture 
him. Nevertheless, this man is a felon who has committed a burglary 
with the quatre circonstances aggravantes, i.e. in the night, with escalade 
(climbing over walls), with effraction (breaking open a door), and a main 
armée (with a weapon in his hand). He can only be tried at the assizes, 
and, if convicted on the four counts, must get eight years’ reclusion, 
or twenty years’ trausportation. On the other hand, take a man 
who by false pretences obtains admission to a house or shop, intending 
to commit a robbery there. He lays hands on some valuables, and, 
being surprised in the act, catches up a poker and knocks his detector 
down, inflicting a serious wound. This man’s crime is evidently 
worse than that of the other who went after the fowls: he is only 
a misdemeanant, however, for he gained admittance to the hou-e without 
violence, and was unarmed ; his catching up the poker, although it may 
have been a premeditated act inasmuch as he intended from the first 
to defend himself somehow if caught, was, equally speaking, only an act 
of impulse committed on the spur of the moment and without malice 
prepense. Therefore this man can only be tried by a Correctional Court, 
and cannot get more than five years’ imprisonment. Again, if a man, 
wishing to inflict on an enemy some grievous bodily harm, walks into a 
café, says a few angry words to him, and disfigures him by smashing a 
decanter upon his face, it is a misdemeanour, extenuated by the apparent 
absence of premeditation. The man walked into the café unarmed, and 
in the heat of quarrel picked up the first weapon that came to his hand. 
It might fairly be alleged that the man knew he should find a decanter 
in the café, and that his quarrel was purposely entered into ; but the law 
will not take account of this. If, on the contrary, the man entered his 
enemy’s house with a loaded stick in his hand and assaulted his enemy 
with that stick, he would be a felon who must go to the assizes on a 
charge of attempted murder. It might be that the man had taken the 
stick without reflecting that it had a leaden knot ; but the onus of prov- 
ing that his intentions were not murderous, and that in fact when he 
entered the room he did not even purpose to commit a common assault, 
would rest upon himself. A jury would probably judge his case according 
to his antecedents, and if it were shown that his past life was not blameless, 
he might fail to get eatenwating circumstances, and might receive twenty 
years’ transportation. 

These oddities in criminology render it impossible for people to de- 
termine what precise degree of infamy attaches to this or that sentence. 
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In a general way the public thinks more badly of a man who is sentenced to 
travaux forcés (transportation) than of one who is merely sent to prison ; 
but there is very little faith current as to the scales of justice being 
evenly balanced, and Frenchmen as a rule feel very indulgently towards 
all criminals except those whose offences are characterised by savage 
cruelty. What is more, the people are so accustomed to see the Govern- 
ment act according to its good pleasure that public opinion exercises no 
control over the treatment of offenders when they have been put into 
prison. In England every newspaper reader knows pretty well what is 
the régime of convicts under sentence of penal servitude, and of prisoners 
in ordinary gaols, and it would surprise the public considerably to hear 
that such and such a man, owing to his having influential friends, was 
being treated with exceptional favour. In France such a thing would 
cause no surprise. Count d’Haussonville’s report recommended that 
prisoners of rank or fortune should be treated exactly like humble 
culprits; but though this was agreed to in principle, it has been but 
little carried out in practice. Revolutions and other political changes 
produce so many misdemeanours in high life, cause so many fraudulent 
bankruptcies, bring into gaols so many men of high standing who have 
dabbled in bubble companies, that the stigma of imprisonment is not felt 
as it isin England. The Courts sentence an ex-cabinet minister to im- 
prisonment for swindling, but the very term escroquerie is smoothed 
down in his case into abus de confiance, and the authorities connive with 
prison governors in making the lot of the interesting victim as easy to 
bear as possible. He is not made to serve out his whole sentence. 
Sometimes he does not serve out any portion of it. ‘After his sentence 
he is informed that the Public Prosecutor will send him a summons to 
surrender after his appeal has been heard: but the Public Prosecutor 
omits to send that summons. He sends a friend instead, who advises 
the well-connected delinquent to travel for a few months or years, as the 
case may be, and the public, who know very little of what goes on in the 
gaols, are none the wiser. Those who know shrug their shoulders, “‘ C’est 
tout naturel,” they say, “ il est riche : il a le bras long.” 

One may therefore premise that in the treatment of prisoners within 
French prisons, maisons centrales (penitentiaries), and convict establish- 
ments, the one thing lacking is uniformity. 


II. 


Readers of French law reports will notice that the judges of Correc- 
tional Courts often inflict sentences of thirteen months’ imprisonment. It 
makes all the difference to a prisoner whether he gets twelve or thirteen 
months, for in the former case he may serve out his time in the local 
house of detention and correction, whereas in the latter event he is con- 
signed to a maison centrale or penitentiary. What is more, if, being 
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fourteen years’ penal servitude as well as felons—this distinction remains 
an important one in France, where a misdemeanant can only be tried in 
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and, if convicted on the four counts, must get eight years’ reclusion, 
or twenty years’ transportation. On the other hand, take a man 
who by false pretences obtains admission to a house or shop, intending 
to commit a robbery there. He lays hands on some valuables, and, 
being surprised in the act, catches up a poker and knocks his detector 
down, inflicting a serious wound. This man’s crime is evidently 
worse than that of the other who went after the fowls: he is only 
a misdemeanant, however, for he gained admittance to the hou:e without 
violence, and was unarmed ; his catching up the poker, although it may 
have been a premeditated act inasmuch as he intended from the first 
to defend himself somehow if caught, was, equally speaking, only an act 
of impulse committed on the spur of the moment and without malice 
prepense. Therefore this man can only be tried by a Correctional Court, 
and cannot get more than five years’ imprisonment. Again, if a man, 
wishing to inflict on an enemy some grievous bodily harm, walks into 4 
café, says a few angry words to him, and disfigures him by smashing a 
decanter upon his face, it is a misdemeanour, extenuated by the apparent 
absence of premeditation. The man walked into the café unarmed, and 
in the heat of quarrel picked up the first weapon that came to his hand. 
It might fairly be alleged that the man knew he should find a decanter 
in the café, and that his quarrel was purposely entered into ; but the law 
will not take account of this. If, on the contrary, the man entered his 
enemy’s house with a loaded stick in his hand and assaulted his enemy 
with that stick, he would be a felon who must go to the assizes on a 
charge of attempted murder. It might be that the man had taken the 
stick without reflecting that it had a leaden knot ; but the onus of prov- 
ing that his intentions were not murderous, and that in fact when he 
entered the room he did not even purpose to commit a common assault, 
would rest upon himself. A jury would probably judge his case according 
to his antecedents, and if it were shown that his past life was not blameless, 
he might fail to get extenwating circumstances, and might receive twenty 
years’ transportation. 
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evenly balanced, and Frenchmen as a rule feel very indulgently towards 
all criminals except those whose offences are characterised by savage 
cruelty. What is more, the people are so accustomed to see the Govern- 
ment act according to its good pleasure that public opinion exercises no 
control over the treatment of offenders when they have been put into 
prison. In England every newspaper reader knows pretty well what is 
the régime of convicts under sentence of penal servitude, and of prisoners 
in ordinary gaols, and it would surprise the public considerably to hear 
that such and such a man, owing to his having influential friends, was 
being treated with exceptional favour. In France such a thing would 
cause no surprise. Count d’Haussonville’s report recommended that 
prisoners of rank or fortune should be treated exactly like humble 
culprits ; but though this was agreed to in principle, it has been but 
little carried out in practice. Revolutions and other political changes 
produce so many misdemeanours in high life, cause so many fraudulent 
bankruptcies, bring into gaols so many men of high standing who have 
dabbled in bubble companies, that the stigma of imprisonment is not felt 
as itis in England. The Courts sentence an ex-cabinet minister to im- 
prisonment for swindling, but the very term escroquerie is smoothed 
down in his case into abus de confiance, and the authorities connive with 
prison governors in making the lot of the interesting victim as easy to 
bear as possible. He is not made to serve out his whole sentence. 
Sometimes he does not serve out any portion of it. After his sentence 
he is informed that the Public Prosecutor will send him a summons to 
surrender after his appeal has been heard: but the Public Prosecutor 
omits to send that summons. He sends a friend instead, who advises 
the well-connected delinquent to travel for a few months or years, as the 
case may be, and the public, who know very little of what goes on in the 
gaols, are none the wiser. Those who know shrug their shoulders, “‘C’est 
tout naturel,” they say, “ il est riche : il a le bras long.” 

One may therefore premise that in the treatment of prisoners within 
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sentenced to twelve months, he likes to undergo his punishment in cellular 
confinement, one quarter of it will be remitted, so that in many cases a 
sentence of twelve months means one of nine only. Prisoners sent to the 
maisons centrales have no option as to the manner in which they shall 
serve their terms, as they are made to work under the associated silent 
system. 

In Paris there are five prisons for male offenders, one for boys, the 
Petite Roquette, and one for women, St. Lazare. The chief of the male 
prisons, La Grande Roquette, is only used as a depdt for convicts under 
sentence of transportation or reclusion ; and the prison in the Rue du 
Cherche-Midi is for soldiers. Mazas is the House of Detention for 
prisoners awaiting trial, but it alsv contains about 800 prisoners under- 
going sentences of not more than one year’s duration. Ste. Pélagie and 
La Santé are houses of correction where the associated system mostly 
prevails, and the latter is at the same time a general infirmary. All 
convicted prisoners who are diseased, infirm, and who require continual 
medical attendance, are sent to the Santé. 

It rests with the Public Prosecutor and not with the judges to deter- 
mine in what prison a delinquent sentenced by the Correctional Courts 
shall be confined. Herein favouritism comes largely into play. A 
prisoner of the lower orders, having no respectable connections, will not 
get the option of serving his time in solitary confinement, and thereby 
earning a remittance. If he petitions for this favour, he will be told that 
there are no cells vacant, and he will be removed to Ste. Pélagie or the 
Santé, where he will sleep in a dormitory and work in an associated 
atelier. Af he be a shoemaker or tailor, he will work at his own 
trade; if not, he will be employed in making brass chains, cardboard 
boxes, paper bags, toys or knick-knacks for vendors of those thousand 
trifles which are comprised under the designation articles de Paris. Being 
paid by the piece, he will have every inducement to work hard. Of his 
earnings Government will retain one-third towards the expenses of his 
keep ; one-third will be put aside and paid to him on his discharge, while 
the remaining third will be paid to him in money to enable him to buy 
little luxuries at the prison canteen. The things purchasable at the 
canteen are wine at the rate of a pint anda half a day, café au lait, 
chocolate, butter, cheese, ham, sausages, eggs, butter, salad, fruit, tinned 
meat, biscuits, stationery, tobacco and snuff. Prisoners are allowed to 
smoke in Parisian gaols, and a very sensible provision this is, for it 
prevents that illicit traffic in tobacco which brings so many prisoners and 
warders to trouble in English prisons, and it also supplies a ready means 
of punishing a refractory prisoner. Frenchmen decline to admit that 

‘order cannot be kept in a gaol without corporal punishment. As a rule 
French prisoners behave exceedingly well, because they know that they 
can greatly alleviate the hardships of their position by so doing. For a 
first offence, a man’s tobacco and wine will be cut off for a week; fora 
second he may be forbidden to purchase anything at the canteen for a 
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month ; if he perseveres in his folly he will be prohibited from working, 
that is, from earning money, and will be locked up in a cell to endure 
the misery of utter solitude and idleness. If this severe measure fails 
and the man becomes obstreperous, he will be strait-waistcoated and put 
into a dark padded cell where he may scream and kick at the walls to 
his heart’s content. To these rational methods of coercion the most 
stubborn natures generally yield. It must be confessed, however, that 
there are certain desperate characters who delight in giving trouble, and 
who, untamed by repeated punishments, will often commit murderous 
assaults upon warders, chaplain, or governor out of sheer bravado. It 
would really be a mercy to flog these men, for a timely infliction of the 
lash would frighten them into good behaviour, and often save them from 
the worse fate of lifelong reclusion. It has not been found practicable 
to abolish the lash in convict establishments, and since it continues in 
use there no sound reason can exist for not introducing it into gaols. 

There are no cranks or treadwheels in French prisons. These bar- 
barous methods for wasting the energies of men in unprofitable labour 
are condemned by the good sense of a people who hold that it is for the 
public interest as well as for the good of the prisoners themselves that 
men in confinement should be so employed as to make them under- 
stand the blessedness of honest Jabour. In their treatment of untried 
prisoners, too, the French are much more humane than we. What can 
be more cruel and foolish than to force an untried man, who may be 
innocent, to spend several months in complete idleness, as is done in 
England? A Frenchman who has a trade that can be followed in prison 
may work at it in his cell, pending his trial, as if he were at home. 
Journeymen tailors, shoemakers, watchmakers, gilders, carvers, painters 
on porcelain and enamel, d&c., continue working for their employers 
(unless, of course, they are desperate men whom it would be dangerous to 
trust with tools), and it is a touching sight enough on visiting days to 
see the prisoners send out little parcels of money for their wives from 
whom they are separated by gratings. The same sight can be witnessed 
in the prisons for convicted offenders. Many prisoners will deny them- 

“selves every luxury procurable at the canteen in order to give the whole 
of their earnings to their wives. 

Mazas is the favourite prison of Parisians, because the rules are less 
strict there than in the other places, and because a sojourn there always 
involves a remission of at least one-fourth, and sometimes one-half, of the 
sentence. Prisoners of respectable appearance or of good education, and 
prisoners well connected, can generally induce the authorities to let them 
undergo their punishment at Mazas. Thereare no associated rooms here ; 
each prisoner has his own cell, and is supposed to spend his time in soli- 
tary confinement. The supposition is correct in most cases, but the 
better sorts of prisoners are generally favoured with some appointment in 
the prison which allows them to ramble about the place as they like. 
Some are assistants in the surgery, infirmary, library; others keep the 
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prison accounts; others act as gardeners, clerks in the store room, inter- 
preters, and letter writers for illiterate prisoners. All these berths are 
paid at the rate of sixty centimes to a franc a day, and Government 
levies nothing from it. The pay is given out to berth-holders in its en- 
tirety every ten days. Equally well paid are some of the berths held by 
skilled cooks and mechanics, locksmiths, plumbers, painters, carpenters, 
stokers, &c. 

The convicted prisoners at Mazas have the privilege of wearing their 
own linen, boots, watches, and neckties ; they are not cropped, and may 
sport their face hair in what style they like. They may also have their 
own books sent in to them, and may receive money from their friends to 
the extent ofa franc per diem. The prison dress is a dark pepper-and-salt 
suit, with no marks or badge of infamy about it; but the governor may at 
his discretion excuse a prisoner from wearing it. In fact, the governor 
can do anything. He may allow a prisoner to dress in his own clothes, 
have his meals brought in from a restaurant, and walk about the prison 
grounds all day on the pretext that he is employed in prison work. 
There are no visiting justices to trouble him. Prison inspectors come 
round every three months, but the time of their arrival is always known 
beforehand, and they discharge their duties in the most perfunctory way, 
scarcely occupying a couple of hours in the inspection of a building that 
contains 1,200 cells. 


III. 


It has been said that any sentence of imprisonment exceeding a year 
relegates a man to a maison centrale. These penitentiaries are very grim 
places, affording none of the alleviations to be met with in houses of cor- 
rection. To begin with, the manner of a man’s transfer from Paris to a 
maison centrale is most grievous. He goes with a chain fastened round 
his left leg and right wrist ; he is shaved and cropped, attired in a yellow 
prison suit, and he travels in a cellular railway carriage. At the peni- 
tentiary there is no respect of persons, or at least very little. The 
prisoners are divided into two categories—those sentenced simply to 
imprisonment and the réclusionnaires. The former are treated very 
much like the inmates of Parisian prisons on the associated system, except 
that they are not allowed tosmoke. They sleep together in dormitories 
of fifty, and work together at making cardboard boxes, list shoes, lamp 
shades, and other such things. Their earnings seldom exceed 75 cen- 
times a day, and of this they get one-third to spend inside the prison. 
In Paris the number of letters which a prisoner may write, and the 
number of visits he may receive in a year from his friends, are points 
which depend a good deal on the pleasure of the governor. In the peni- 
tentiaries there is a hard and fast line, allowing only one letter and one 
visit every three months. 

The réclusionnaires lead very miserable lives of absolute solitude. 
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As men over sixty years of age are not transported, a sentence of penal 
servitude (travaux forcés), which would mean transportation for a man 
of fifty-nine, becomes reclusion for one of sixty. Cripples are also denied 
the favour of transportation ; and, as already said, prisoners who have 
committed murderous ‘assaults on warders in hopes of being shipped to 
New Caledonia are now kept in the masons centrales, under life- 
sentences. The rest of the reclusionary contingent is made up of men 
whose offences are, from the legal point of view, one degree less heinous 
than those of transported convicts. Reclusion is generally inflicted for 
terms of five, eight, or ten years ; and it is a fearful punishment, because 
the convict has no means of diminishing it by earning good marks to 
obtain a ticket-of-leave. emissions of sentence are granted on no fixed 
principle. Every year the governor of the prison-makes out a list of the 
most deserving among those of his prisoners who have served out at 
least half their terms, and he forwards it to the Ministry of Justice. 
There the dossier of each man recommended is carefully studied by the 
heads of the criminal department, and, two-thirds of the names being 
eliminated, the remaining third are submitted to the Minister of Justice. 
His Excellency makes further elimination, so that, out of a list of twenty 
sent up by the governor of the penitentiary, probably two convicts ob- 
tain a full pardon, while two or three others get a remission. It is 
obvious that there must be a good deal of haphazard in this method of 
proceeding, and that a convict who has no friends stands a poor chance 
of getting his case properly considered by Government. But even were 
the system administered as honestly as possible, there would be a strong 
objection to it, in that it would make the convict’s chance of remission 
depend more upon his conduct before his sentence than after it. This is 
just what ought not to be the case. The convict should be made to feel 
that from the day of his sentence he commences quite a new life, and will 
be treated for the future according to the conduct he leads under his 
altered circumstances. 

i Five years of reclusion are quite as much as a man can bear without 
having his intellectual faculties impaired for life. Men of very excitable 
temperament, and those who have been accustomed to work out of doors, 
often fall into a decline after two years’ confinement, and die before 
completing their third year. Those who remain eight or ten years in 
réclusion sink into something like imbecility, and seldom live long after 
‘their discharge. Advocates of the cellular system point to Belgium, 
where there is no transportation, and where every man sentenced to 
penal servitude serves his time in solitary confinement ; but. the Belgian 
system is much mitigated by the system of marks. To begin with, every 
Belgian convict has two-fifths of his sentence struck off at once, simply 
because he is supposed to adopt cellular punishment from choice, though, 
since the old bagnes have been abolished, the option which convicts 
formerly had no longer exists. In the next place, the Belgian convict 
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knows that by unremitting industry and good conduct he can earh 
marks enough to reduce the remainder of his sentence by half; and he 
has thus the most powerful incentive to good behaviour and hopefulness, 
There is no possibility of cheating the man out of the liberty he earns, 
On entering the prison he gets a balance sheet, upon which he enters a 
regular debtor and creditor account with the Government: so many 
marks earned represent so many days of liberty won. Thus, a man 
sentenced to twenty years sees his sentence at once reduced by eight 
years on account of the cellular system ; and it then becomes his own 
business to reduce the remaining term of twelve years to six. At this 
rate it will be seen that a Belgian sentence of five years is no very 
terrible matter, especially when it is remembered that by a merciful 
provision of the Code the time which a convict has spent in prison before 
his sentence is deducted from the term of that sentence. Therefore, 
supposing a five-year man had been three months in gaol before sentence, 
and both worked and behaved extremely well after his conviction, he 
might be out in fifteen months. 

There is a short cut out of French penitentaries, too; but it is such 
a dirty one that the authorities ought to be ashamed of themselves for 
encouraging men to take it. A moderately intelligent réclusionnaire 
who has served half his time, or even less sometimes, may, on his private 
demand, become a mouton, or spy prisoner. He is subjected to certain 
tests, with a view to ascertaining whether he is sharp, and whether he 
can be depended upon; and if he successfully passes through these 
ordeals (to which he is put without being aware of it) he is forwarded to 
some House of Detention, or to the Préfecture de Police in Paris, where 
he is employed to worm secrets out of prisoners awaiting trial. To do 
this he must assume all sorts of parts, and sometimes assume disguises ; 
and he carries his life in his hands, for he occasionally has to deal with 
desperadoes who would show him no mercy if they suspected his true 
character. All this unsavoury work does not give the man his full 
liberty ; but he may range freely within the prison boundaries. He ‘is 
well paid, and he is generally allowed to go out on parole for a couple of 
hours every week. In the end, he gets a year or two struck off his 
sentence ; but after his discharge he generally remains an informal spy 
and hanger-on of the police, and it need scarcely be said that of al) spies 
he is generally the most rascally and dangerous. It is fellows of his 
kind who lead men into planning burglaries so as to earn a premium 
for denouncing them. They are foremost in all street brawls and 
seditions, playing the part of agents provocateurs, and privately noting 
down the names of victims whom they will get arrested by-and-by. 
They are, in fact, a detestable race, and it cannot be wondered at that 
when detected by the pals whom they dupe they should be killed like. 
vermin. 
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IV. 


French female prisoners and convicts are treated with more kindness, 
on the whole, than persons of their class are in England. Their matrons 
and warderesses are Augustine nuns, whose rule, though firm, is gentler, 
more merciful, and more steadfastly equitable than that of laywomen 
could be. The female convicts are allowed the same privileges as the 
men in the matter of earning money and buying things at the canteen. 
Those of them who are young also enjoy a privilege not granted to 
female convicts in other countries—that of having husbands provided 
for them by the State. 

Only these husbands must be convicts. Every six months a notice 
is circulated in the female penitentiaries, calling upon all women who 
feel minded to go out to New Caledonia and be married, to make an 
application to that effect through the Governor. Elderly women are 
always very prompt in making such applications; but they are not 
entertained. The matrimonial candidates must be young, and exempt 
from physical infirmities. Girls under long sentences readily catch at 
this method of escaping from the intolerable tedium of prison life; and 
the pretty ones are certain to be put on the Governor’s list, no matter 
how frightful may be the crimes for which they have been sentenced. 
The only moral qualification requisite is to have passed at least two 
years in the penitentiary. 

The selected candidates have to sign engagements promising to marry 
convicts and to settle in New Caledonia for the remainder of their lives. 
On these conditions, Government transports them, gives them a decent 
outfit, and a ticket-of-leave when they land at Noumea. Their marriages 
are arranged for them by the governor of the colony, who has a selection 
of well-behaved convicts ready for them to choose from ; and each girl 
may consult her own fancy within certain limits, for the proportion of 
marriageable men to women is about three to one. Of course, if a girl 
declares that none of the aspirant bridegrooms submitted to her inspec- 
tion have met with her approval, the governor can only shrug his 
shoulders in the usual French way. It has happened more than once 
that pretty girls have been wooed by warders, free settlers, or time- 
expired soldiers and sailors, instead of by convicts. In such cases, the 
governor can only assent to a marriage on condition that the female 
convict’s free lover shall place himself in the position of a ticket-of-leave 
man, and undertake never to leave the colony. Love works wonders ; 
and there is no instance on record of a man having refused to comply 
with these conditions when once he had fallen in love. There are some 
instances, though, of the authorities having declined to let a female 
convict marry a free man, when they were not convinced that the latter 
was a person of firm character and kindly disposition. For the women’s 
own sakes it is necessary that they should not be married to men who 
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would be likely, in some moment of temper, to fling their disreputable 
antecedents into their teeth. There is nothing of this kind to fear when 
a female convict gets wedded to a man whose past life has been as bad 
as her own. 

Why the French Government should have saddled itself with the 
responsibility of promoting marriages among convicts it is difficult to 
say; but the experiment has on the whole yielded very good results, 
The married couples get huts and free grants of land, and all that they 
can draw from it by their own labour becomes theirs. During five years 
they are subjected to the obligation of reporting themselves weekly at 
the district police office; and they are forbidden to enter public-houses, 
and must not be found out of doors at night. This probationary period 
being satisfactorily passed, they get their full freedom, but subject 
always to the condition of remaining in the colony. To this rule the law 
has distinctly forbidden that any exception shall be made. On no ac- 
count whatever must convicts who have accepted grants of land and 
contracted “ administrative marriages,” as they are called, ever return to 
France. They are at liberty, however, to send their children to France 
if any respectable person in that country will become answerable for 
them, and undertake to provide them with a good education. The sons 
of convicts are born French subjects, and will be required at the age of 
twenty to draw at the conscription, and serve their appointed terms in 
the army. 

From what precedes it may be inferred that the lot of convicts in 
New Caledonia is a fairly pleasant one; but we have spoken as yet only 
of those convicts who have tickets-of-leave, and are more or less free to 
roam over the whole island. Those who have not earned tickets-of-leave 
are kept in the penal settlement of the Island of Nou, or are employed 
on public works, road-making, house-building, &c., in gangs, moving 
and encamping from place to place during the fine season under mili- 
tary escort. The lot even of these convicts cannot be called a hard 
one as compared with that of convicts in other countries, and of French 
convicts under the old system of bagnes, or transportation to Cayenne. 
The climate of Cayenne was so deadly that all the convicts transported 
there either died or contracted incurable maladies. As for the old 
bagnes of Brest and Toulon, they were very hells, where the convicts 
were kept chained in couples, and were treated pretty much like wild 
beasts. The climate of New Caledonia, on the contrary, is delightful, 
and the soil of the different islands composing the colony is so fertile that 
corn, fruit, and vegetables grow there in abundance, and can be had very 
cheap. In 1873 an attempt to cultivate vines was commenced ; but 
hitherto the experiment has not met with full success, It is said, how- 
ever, that the difficulties which have beset the vine-growers will be over- 
come in time. 

We are aware that the accounts given of New Caledonia by political 
convicts like MM. Henri Rochefort and Paschal Grousset have been 
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very unfavourable ; but the statements of these gentlemen must be ac- 

cepted with reserve. The National Assembly in 1872 most unwisely 

decided that the political convicts—13,000 in number—should not be 

compelled to work; and the consequence was that, living in idleness, 
and being anxious to give the authorities as much trouble as possible, 

they suffered from the disorder and general squalor which they created. 

On arriving in the colony they grumbled at finding no huts prepared for 
their reception ; they grumbled at having uncooked rations served out to 

them, alleging that the governor in obliging them to cook was violating 
the law which exempted them from work; they grumbled again because 

they had to find they own fuel in the woods instead of seeing fatigue 
parties of soldiers told off to pick up sticks for them. All this naturally 
angered the governor ; who, perceiving that the Communists were bent 
on teasing him, retaliated by visiting all breaches of rules with rigour. 

M. Henri Rochefort was once sentenced to a week’s imprisonment for 
being absent at the daily calling over of names, and a great hubbub was 

made over this affair when the news of it reached Paris, for it was as- 

serted, erroneously, that M. Rochefort had only missed answering his- 
name because he was ill in bed with ague., Many Radical writers took this 
opportunity of declaring that the climate of New Caledonia was pesti- 
lential, and that every convict caught the ague on landing. As a matter 

of fact, M. Rochefort never had a day’s illness in the colony ; and ague 
is quite unknown there. 

Successive amnesties have relieved New Caledonia of its troublesome 
political population, and no difficulty is experienced in maintaining order 
among the ordinary convicts. For some time after their arrival they are 
detained in the Island of Nou, where they sleep by gangs of twenty in 
huts ; and they wear convict garb, which is as follows—red blouse and 
green cap, with fustian trousers, for those under life sentences ; green 
blouse and red cap for those whose sentences range between ten and 
twenty ‘years; green blouse and brown cap for those whose sentences 
amount to less than ten years. They are not chained in couples ; but those 
who work in gangs at road-making have a chain with a four-pound shot 
fastened to their left ankles, unless they be men who have earned a good 
conduct badge, in which case they work unshackled. Ticket-of-leave 
convicts of both sexes must during their probationary terms of five years 
wear their pewter good conduct badges ; but they may dress as they like. 
It should be remarked that the rule forbidding probationers to enter 
public-houses is an excellent one, for it keeps them out of the way of 
temptation at the most critical point of their careers. 

The convicts get paid for all the work they do; one half their earn- 
ings being handed to them every ten days, whilst the other half is set 
aside to provide them with a little capital when they get their tickets- 
of-leave. By good conduct they may also earn prizes in money. A good 
conduct stripe brings a franc per month ; twostripes, 1 franc 50 centimes ; 
and a good conduct badge, which entitles the holder to a ticket-of-leave 
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when he has worn it a year, brings 2 francs 50 centimes a month during 
that year. By this judicious system of pay and rewards the men are 
kept in good subordination, and it is seldom that the severer kinds of 
punishment have to be inflicted. 

These punishments are deprivation of pay, confinement in cells, and 
for certain serious offences, such as mutiny or striking officers, the lash. 
Formerly convicts were flogged for attempting to escape, but this was 
put a stop to by the National Assembly in 1875. Flogging is ad- 
ministered with a rope’s end on the bare back, the minimum of lashes 
being twelve, and the maximum fifty. It is the governor alone 
who has power to order flogging. The penalty for murder would of 
course be death; but it is rather a significant fact, worth the attention 
of those who allege that capital punishment has no deterrent effect, that 
not a single execution has taken place in the colony. It would seem 
that even the most desperate criminals manage to exercise self-control 
when they know that murder will bring them, not before a sentimental 
squeamish jury, but before a court martial which will have them guil- 
lotined within forty-eight hours. 

The colony of New Caledonia is under the control of the Ministry of 
Marine and the Colonies, which generally has an admiral at its head. 
The Ministry of Justice has nothing to do with it, as the convicts all 
live under martial law. Tickets-of-leave, however, seem to be given at the 
discretion of the Governor ; and it would be strange indeed if out there, 
as in France, favouritism did not play a large part in the distribution of 
these rewards. Favouritism is, in fact, the great blemish of the French 
penal system. It smirches every part of it ; it obliterates all laws; it is 
the occasion of the most crying acts of injustice. How it works in New 
Caledonia may be judged from the case of a man named Estoret, the 
manager of a large lunatic asylum at Clermont, who was sentenced to 
transportation for life in 1880 for the brutal murder of a poor idiot. 
Estoret happened to be a consummate agriculturist, and his fame in that 
respect preceded him to New Caledonia. The governor, being very 
anxious to develop the resources of his colony, soon found that Estoret 
would be just the man to help him. He accordingly appointed him chief 
overseer of farms, leaving him practically free to roam over the whole 
colony on parole. LEstoret was never even put into convict dress, and he 
was not compelled to wear a badge, for he had had no time to earn one. 
He was rendered perfectly free almost from the day of his landing, and 
appears to have done excellent work in his superintendence of the farms. 
His case shows, however, that the governor possesses the somewhat dan- 
gerous prerogative of reducing judicial sentences to nothing. Such a 
prerogative may no doubt be exercised at times to the great advantage 
of the colony, but occasionally it must be fraught with serious abuses. 

In fairness one should conclude by saying that New Caledonia seems 
at present to be doing well; and that merchants who trade with it are 
beginning to speak hopefully of its future as a prosperous colony. 
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A Deserted Garden. 


aOR 


At all times of the year the garden is left solitary and alone. It is 
quite at the end of a long lovely country lane that passes it by, leading 
away to the open heath and the dip in the range of hills that means the 
sea. No one could tell that the garden was there, for a long row of 
silent trees keeps guard over it, and seems as if it formed a thick wall 
expressly to keep out intruders. In the lane, in spring-time, can be 
seen the most marvellous collection of mosses; and as the tiny brown 
bubbling stream that crosses and re-crosses the road, and makes melody 
at all times of the year, runs its course, it passes by deep dells carpeted 
with the fine fern-moss, every tiny frond like a perfect fern, and every - 
morsel of a different shade of colour, until finally it seems to be lost in 
the garden, which it truly enters, but does not there appear above ground. 
But we find it again in the open heath, where it sparkles mightily 
among its dark surroundings, and goes on its way, doubtless to join the 
bigger river below the hills. Just by the garden the brook is obstructed 
by a moss-grown branch of a tree, so small that any stronger stream 
would have brushed it away long ago, but this thread of water is too 
tiny, and only becomes for a while a miniature whirlpool of froth, in 
which go round and round wee acorn-cups, pine-needles, or the shiny 
stiff beech leaf, that in spring is being reluctantly displaced by the new 
comer ; then the stream itself creeps under the branch, and after a very 
little way goes into the garden. There is an old gate, green with age, 
that we come upon in an unexpected corner of the lane ; sometimes tall 
nettles and campions stand in quite a little hedge along the bottom of the 
gate, like a rank of lank weedy soldiers guarding the entrance, while here 
and there a blossom peeps through one of the upright slats of the gate 
that is only hanging by one rusty hinge; true, the other, at the lower 
part, is there, but it only holds out a ragged end that catches the raiment 
of the unwary, or grates with a harsh cry against the gate as we open it, 
and, regardless of the agony we cause several spiders, and of the destruc- 
tion to the flowers, enter the garden. The latch is gone; a piece of wire 
twisted together takes its place, and has to be re-twisted round the post 
before we can go on; and as we pause, as we always do just there, we 
note the bright sunshine in the lane, filtering through the crooked oak- 
branches that form a canopy and almost meet, and then look at the con- 
trast of the dense gloom just behind us, where, even in spring and sum- 
mer, cool damp and dark chilliness replace the warmth and colour we find 
outside, As we linger we can see what used to be carefully-kept gravel 
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paths, now closely dressed in a mossy green slippery robe that moves 
under our tread ; while the beds, that once were gay with a thousand 
highly-cultivated blossoms, are now deep in weeds, and only to be dis- 
cerned from the grass itself by moss-grown stones that had marked 
the borders, but that now are rapidly disappearing into the ground. In 
the winter it is comparatively easy to see where the garden has been 
originally, and almost tosay positively where my Lady has walked, pensive 
at evening, watching the rooks fly home across a lovely sunset sky to the 
trees below the hills where they have built since time memorial. We 
can almost trace her footsteps as she went down past the clipped yews 
long since gone back to their original shape, yet even now grotesquely 
displaying an occasional resemblance to the peacocks or strange myste- 
rious creatures they were once supposed to resemble ; towards the big 
gates, that are entirely gone, and are only seen by those who from a 
couple of moss-covered square stones can mentally erect a stately portico 
crowned by the crest of the family, whose very name now no longer sur- 
vives. In winter there is very little undergrowth; the tall bracken 
below the pine-trees on the mound to the left of the garden has died down 
into a brown shabby carpet; the lank grasses and lush verdure in the 
garden itself have vanished; the hedges are no longer entwined with 
bindweed and bcys and the fantastical clematis, but are bare and 
slender, and allow as to see where the kitchén garden once was, and where 
the square beds before the Manor were long ago filled with rare bulbs 
from Holland, or with lovely homely flowers whose presence would now 
be scouted by a head-gardener who “ respected hisself,” and are only to 
be found in cottage gardens, or in those belonging to folks who rise 
superior to the riband-bordering abominations of the present day. In 
the spring the first signs of life come on the thin brown willows, here 
the stir of the sap is first seen, and then they are decked with the soft 
grey-velvet palms, that when partly out, and watched at a distance, seem 
to flush to pink, though there is not a shade of that colour upon them 
when we are close to the trees on which they grow. Then they are 
golden when ready to give place to the leaf, which comes far too soon 
generally, and robs us of the palms before we realised their existence. 
The kitchen garden is a strange medley: there are tumbled-down 
portions of the wall still left, that evidently formed the stay for stores of 
plums, and perhaps of peaches; and in the crevices grow tall wall- 
flowers, a very small yellow or brown blossom on the top of a thin long 
stalk, while the glossy dark-green foliage of the periwinkle climbs all 
over, and bestows upon us a very occasional grey-blue blossom, as if 
to show what it could do if only we would allow it a little more light 
and air. The ivy, a little later, puts out pale green shoots, that in 
autumn have curious leaves, all lined and patterned with red and yel- 
low ; and in one place a white-veined leaf every now and then comes 
out, to show us where to find that curious ivy that seems to have 
little feet to climb over everything, and requires no nailing to the 
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wal! it honours with its presence. Every crevice of the wall has a moss 
to fill it up, and red lichens, and yellow ones too, that in spring sud- 
denly acquire with the rest of creation an indescribable access of colour, 
do their best to dress the place gaily, and make up as far as they 
‘ean for the loss of all care or all culture that the garden experiences, 
Gooseberry and currant bushes still abound; an unexpected strawberry 
leaf marks. where the strawberries once doubtless exsisted in profusion ; 
but though the apple-trees have a very occasional apple still on them, 
the only fruit besides that we can find is the hard blue sloe, that 
takes all taste from the roof of the mouth, or tightens the skin of 
the lips with its acrid taste, or a red-faced crab, of which it is impos- 
sible to think without a shudder. At the bottom of the garden is a 
hedge that in spring is covered with the white bloom of the blackthorn, 
and here a thrush regularly builds her nest, while in the arm of a 
moss-grown apple-tree overhanging it we find the lovely home of the 
chaffinch so like the tree itself that it requires very practised eyes 
indeed to see it at all. We doubt whether we should ever have done _ 
so, but the birds in the garden are so tame that they are less cautious 
than those outside, and allow us to see many of their little ways that a 
less unsophisticated bird would carefully hide from every human being ; 
and we watch the chaflinch feed her babies, or see the sparrows talk to 
each other in the nasty snappy manner possessed by all sparrows, or note 
the distant and haughty way in which thrushes exchange remarks, until 
we feel if we only had a little more time we might begin to understand 
all they say to each other, for we are quite convinced they talk, and talk 
intelligently on all subjects that are found of interest in the bird world. 

In all our visits to the garden we have never come upon a single 
trace of the house, and we can only imagine where it may have stood by 
the presence of the more elaborately designed arrangement of flower- 
beds, where sometimes, in autumn especially, we find a rare blossom 
that we have seen in no other place, and have no name for. We are 
loth to take other better instructed folks to our retreat, for fear it may 
become common, and be no longer the place of refuge from all mankind 
that it is at present. One is a large, pale, yellow, globe-like flower, 
transparent and tremulous. It looks like a soap-bubble, so frail and 
lovely is it; and another is pink, and hangs pensively on a stem that 
seems too fragile to hold it up properly. However, these are very seldom 
seen ; sometimes the plants come up bearing no flower, and sometimes 
we are afraid they have gone entirely away; but last year they were 
there safe enough, and it remains for this autumn to show us if they are 
still extant. Here also we find in spring great clumps of wall-flowers, 
an occasional meagre single hyacinth, its white or pink spikes looking 
curious indeed among the maze of blue-bells that crowd all over, and 
make the open part of the garden look at times as if a blue cloth were 
laid there for some fairy gambols, or as if it were in readiness for 
an al-fresco party who were about to be entertained thereon; while 
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marvellous tawny polyanthuses and thin red-stained primroses contfast 
strangely with the pale-yellow blossom of their wilder sisters. There 
are one or two alleys between beech‘hedges, where the brown leaf hangs 
persistently until the new foliage comes in spring, and here there are ever 
sheltered and warm walks. They all lead in one direction from dif-. 
ferent starting-points, and through them we reach the brown knoll, sur- 
rounded by a ditch anda peat wall, where the fir-trees live, and where we 
can see all over the heath, and follow the course of the little grey river 
until it widens out beyond the mouth of the harbour to the open sea 
itself. Can anxious-eyed maidens or matrons have used this place as a 
watch-tower, we wonder, long, long before the beech-woods were made ; 
from whence they could gaze on the wide expanse before them for lover 
or husband returning to them from fighting the Danes in yonder 
marshes, or from hunting with the king along the hills, parting with him 
at the gate of the great square castle that stands in the gap or “corfe” 
from which it takes its name? For from thence they could see the long 
red road, and the high causeway between the meadows, or turning inland 
could watch the other roads that led from the county town, or, farther 
away still, from the capital itself. Naturally we cannot tell; but the 
voice that sighs perpetually through the pine-trees seems essentially the 
voice of the past, and has a mournful way of interpreting Nature, who 
seems to confide her secrets to it, secure in her knowledge that no 
mortal is able to discern the meaning thereof. Is she at rest, and revel- 
ling in the golden silence of autumn !—thg wind in the pines croons a 
perfect lullaby. Does she crave for sympathy in winter, when storms 
rend her, and the rain comes dashing down !—the pines creak and 
sway and croon as they lean down towards her, as if to show they 
shared her agony. In spring the song is one of hope; while in summer 
the aromatic shade is made vocal by the music that replaces the song of 
birds, for among a pine-wood it is rare to hear anything save the scream 
of a jay, the coo of a wild pigeon, or the twitter of a bird as it pauses 
there before pursuing its flight. To hear the songs of thrushes or 
blackbirds you must return to the garden ; there they sing on, undaunted 
by the gloom and damp and decay, and even a nightingale has been 
known to build there; and then at late evening the whole lane resounds 
with the marvellous willowy music. But the saddest and most sug- 
gestive corner in the whole garden is a small plot portioned into six 
square pieces ; it is away from where we suppose the house to have been, 
and is not too near the kitchen garden. On all sides it is surrounded by 
a thick hedge, and at one end is a gate that has once had a lock on it; 
while at the other is a tumbled-down summer-house, in the thatched 
roof of which numberless sparrows build unchecked, while under the 
eaves a house-marten last summer made a residence, and successfully 
reared a large and promising brood. Can we not see this was the 
children’s corner? Surely this plot rather larger and at the head of the 
rest belonged to some elder sister, who may have sat here working her 
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sampler, ahd keeping one eye on her own property and the other on the 
conduct of the little ones, who were doubtless toiling away at their 
gardens, digging up, perchance, more flowers than weeds. 

Absurd as it may seem, and waste of time as it doubtless is—for very 
likely the flowers we notice may have been planted by him or her who 
owns the garden now, and may have never been seen by our hypothetical 
maiden—we cannot help thinking as we sit here that she must have been 
a gentle, patient child ; most like a blue-eyed creature, with soft brown 
hair and pleasing expression of countenance, for we find at different times 
the bell-like lily of the valley, the homely hen and chicken daisy, clumps 
of lavender, and many old-fashioned flowers whose names we have quite 
forgotten. Then in one corner is a myrtle, that sometimes flowers, for 
here it is warm and very sheltered, and by the summer-house it gets the 
sun; and we cannot help believing that she planted it for her bridal 
wreath, and we wish her happiness—ay, almost while we laugh at our 
own folly. Next to her we find the Scotch briar rose, with its yellow 
buttons blossoming out freely ; or find red and white strong-scented prickly 
creatures, scattering their leaves generously at every breeze that blows; 
and we think of the owner of this plot as a child of strong character, 
well able to work her way through the world that existed outside the 
garden, and so do not trouble about her at all, Another had an unde- 
cided owner, evidently. Here is a big old gooseberry bush, gnarled and 
venerable, and taking up a great deal too much room; while wild 
parsley smothers the one or two blossoming plants that still come up by 
fits and starts, anda curious bean-like climber twines all over what was 
once a handsome standard-rose. And so going on through the six, we 
like to fancy all sorts of different children owning the garden; and we 
must confess to a thrill of rapture when in the summer-house we came 
upon some roughly-cut initials and six different notches by one of the 
windows, that at once represented to us the divers heights of those whose 
kingdom this once was. Alas! no date was appended, only the mere 
dents and cuts that made the letters; and we could only feel our 
children a little more real, even while we had to confess they were no 
more tangible than they had been before our discovery. Away from the 
children’s corner there is a deep silent pool, sometimes covered with 
duckweed, and then later on fringed with tall grasses and rushes, that 
lean down and look into it, as if they tried in vain to discern its secret. 
There is never a ripple on its surface, and it always appears to us as if 
all the long past history of the garden had been confided to its keeping ; 
and, that being so, it would never betray its trust. Surely many a — 
tempest-tossed soul has gazed into the water, and found help and peace 
in contemplating the intense quiet and unruffled face of the pool. And, 
indeed, the whole garden is a storehouse of fancies and unwritten stories 
legible enough to those who know it well, and often wander therein. It 
is entirely out of the world, and so peaceful and restful that it is like 
an unsuspected church in a silent corner in London, into which you may 
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enter from the hot, noisy, summer streets, and at once be in an atmo- 
sphere scented, cool, and prayerful; in which you may rest awhile, 
neither praying nor even thinking, yet inexpressibly refreshed by the few 
moments’ retreat from the noise and glare of the city. And though the 
lane which represents the city to us is neither noisy nor hot, it is yet out- 
side the garden and open to intruders, who in winter come for the 
holme, or holly, from which it takes its name; or in spring and early 
summer for the golden scented cowslip that springs ever freely ina 
broad bright field, beyond which lie three or four un-named tombstones, 
discovered long ago, when the little church was built that crowns the 
lane. Perhaps some of our six children sleep there unmovingly through 
all the lapse of years: perhaps the elder sister, whose bridal wreath 
may after all have been woven for her marriage with death alone, 
there found balm for her broken heart! But it is all speculation. 
Nothing lasts, save the immortal range of hills beyond the garden, that 
are now as when the garden was in its prime; and as we stand at the 
gate, and try to avoid the rusted hinge that always stays us while we 
retwist the wire fastening, and prepare to plunge into the world again, 
we seem to part with a multitude of ghosts, who doubtless, when the 
moon rises high in the sky, walk hand in hand in the garden, and talk 
mournfully together of the days when they and it were in their prime. 
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Praces, long familiarity with which has caused us to look upon them 
with indifference, perhaps almost with the proverbial contempt, may 
regain all their wonted interest under new conditions, A general con- 
flagration, for example, might clothe with a weird charm even the 
stuccoed wilderness of Pimlico, while an upheaval of Nature (if we had 
experience of such things in these latitudes) might toss the squalid 
ugliness of Seven Dials into something like wild beauty. Anyhow, new 
conditions lend new charms even to what has become wearisome to us ; 
and if this be true of regions that are commonplace, how much more 
will it not hold good of a locality where have been enacted some of the 
most famous occurrences of our history! A recent announcement that 
a great part of Whitehall is to be demolished to make room for a new 
set of Government offices may have been received by the public with 
satisfaction, for it is high time that something be done to remedy a state 
of affairs that has been a reproach to us so long; and opinion is unani- 
mous that the present disarrangement of the West-end offices is dis- 
graceful to the nation. In this particular we are utterly behind every 
country in Europe. The wonder is that the vast affairs of the empire 
have been carried on so long with public offices so scattered. The War 
Office occupies ten different houses in Pall Mall, with sub-departments in 
St. James’s Square, Great George Street, and New Street. The Admi- 
ralty clerks inhabit ro less than twenty-eight houses in New Street and 
in Spring Gardens Terrace, besides the huge main building! 

Now that the expenditure which has been going on for so long upon 
the New Law Courts and the Natural History Museum is diminishing, 
it is felt that the important step of erecting a building large enough to 
house the two great spending departments under one roof may be taken. 
But before this is done, the existing buildings in Whitehall hitherto 
occupied by the Paymaster-General and the Admiralty Board, together 
with nearly the whole of Spring Gardens, must be demolished. And 
with them will vanish a good deal that, if not architecturally, at least 
historically, is most interesting. At this time, therefore, a brief review 
of some of the events that have taken place at or near Whitehall may 
not be unwelcome ; and the pleasure (if any) of perusing it will certainly 
not be lessened if the slight record be extended somewhat beyond the 
history of those houses which are so soon to be destroyed. 

It may safely be said that no part of London is richer in interest of 
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every kind than that which lies on either side of the spacious highway 
leading from Trafalgar Square to Parliament Street. The greater part 
of the thoroughfare is named after that famous palace of Whitehall 
which was, through many reigns, the scene of countless events, some of 
which have left an indelible mark on our history. And although what 
we now see—the Banqueting Hall of Inigo Jones—stately and beautiful 
though it be, might appear hardly important enough to give its name to 
what is really more a district than a street, yet it should be remembered 
that the precincts of the ancient palace were so vast as to be even more 
than co-extensive with the street we now call Whitehall. 

The original residence was built by Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 
about the year 1240. It was given by him a few years later to the 
Black Friars, who, in their turn—perhaps of their own free will, per- 
haps from pressure put upon them—made it over to the Archbishop of 
York. His successors regularly inhabited it when they made their 
journeys to London, and it was known in consequence as York House. 
It would be more than tedious to give even a sketch of its history 
through the reigns of monarchs from Henry III. to Henry VIII. ; but 
we turn towards it instinctively and with wakening interest when we find 
Wolsey seated there in more than kingly state. The site on which York 
House stood seems to have been intended by Nature for a royal residence. 
The ground was smooth and unbroken, so as to lend itself easily to the 
art of the architect and of the gardener, and sloped gradually down to 
a noble river. The soil, when once the land had been reclaimed and 
drained, was doubtless of extraordinary fertility, for it was alluvial. 
The house was accessible either by road or river—in short a residence, 
when once built there, would be the most enviable of all the waterside 
palaces ; and it may be said that, from 1530 onwards to its destruction 
by fire in 1697, not one of the mansions of the great nobles could com- 
pare with Whitehall—as by the end of Henry’s reign it had come to be 
called. It surpassed in extent, and in the number and variety of the 
buildings which stood in its precincts, the Duke of Somerset’s (which was 
of rather later date), the Duke of Norfolk’s, that of the Cecils, and that 
of the Earl of Exeter. The Savoy Palace was nothing to it. It ex- 
ceeded even the magnitude and importance of that mansion which 
was afterwards, though built originally by an Earl of Northampton, 
called Northumberland House. It was remote from the noise of the 
Strand, and stood unapproached as yet by any of the narrow and teem- 
ing streets that were beginning to rise north and south of that thorough- 
fare, while close at hand were the deer park that, Henry was forming at 
St. James’, and the great Abbey of Westminster. 0 

The most brilliant page of the history of Whitehall begins with 
Wolsey’s name. He kept up a state that would not have disgraced the 
wealthiest monarch in Christendom. The walls of his chambers were 
hung with cloth of gold and tissue, cloth of silver, and other rich cloths 
“wrought about with divers colours.” In one chamber hung his suit 
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of copes, which were of unequalled richness, jewelled and embroidered. 
In a room called the Gilt Chamber was all his gold plate, much of it 
being set with pearls and other gems. In the Council Chamber every- 
thing was silver and parcel-gilt. He housed and maintained a vast 
retinue. In every progress, he took with him a train of eight hundred 
persons, among whom were ten lords, fifteen knights, and forty squires. 
In a contemporary print of one of these journeys, Wolsey himself is 
seen riding, not on a prancing palfrey, but—as became a lowly priest— 
ona mule. That, surely, is a good illustration of “the pride that apes 
humility.” His cook was dressed in a jerkin of satin, and wore a gold 
chain round his neck. The entertainments given to Henry were of 
unparalleled magnificence ; but it would be tediousand indeed impossible 
to give, in a brief article, an adequate idea of any one of them. Suffice 
it to say that. masques and pageants and banquets, mirth and revelry of 
all kinds, were continually set forth. 

When, in 1529, Whitehall was bought by Henry from Wolsey, the 
king maintained all the cardinal’s magnificence. But he did more. 
Indeed, splendid as the palace had been, it was Henry who made it the 
noble seat that for a century and a half it continued to be. A most 
interesting plan, published in 1680, shows Whitehall very much as it was 
left by Henry a hundred and thirty years before. The river frontage 
extended from a point in a line with the present Northumberland 
Avenue, nearly to where Westminster Bridge now stands. The Privy 
Garden—long since built upon by the houses still called Whitehall 
Gardens—was laid out in sixteen plots. Further south was the orchard, 
and beyond this a large smooth-shaven bowling-green. Then among the 
heterogeneous mass of buildings we find the wine cellar, the great hall, 
the chapel, the vestry, the pantry, the priory buttery, the cofferer’s cellar, 
the spicery, the kitchen, the small-beer buttery, and many other offices, 
each set aside for some one department of royal state and luxury. Then 
comes Scotland Yard, so called from the suite of apartments therein 
which was used by the Scottish kings when they made their yearly 
journey to London to do homage and fealty for Scotland before the Eng- 
lish monarch. But a large part of the palace precincts extended across 
what is now the road and abutted on to the Park. Where part of the 
Horse Guards stands was the tilt-yard, in which magnificent joustings 
were held, and a little nearer Downing Street was the tennis court; 
while, as far as may be judged from old engravings, the present house of 
the First Lord of the Treasury is nearly, if not exactly, on the site of 
Henry VIII.’s cockpit ! 

This magnificent king did not, however, content himself with laying 
out spacious grounds in which he could indulge his taste for sports of 
all kinds, or with merely extending the number of buildings within the 
palace confines. He had a sincere and very remarkable taste for art, 
and it was to him that his successors owed the formation of that collec- 
tion of pictures that was one of the glories of old Whitehall. He made 
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most generous offers both to Raffaelle and Titian to visit his court, but 
his overtures were not met. Hans Holbein did, however, enter his ser- 
vice and live in Whitehall, accepting a salary. Old London was 
indebted to this great artist for the design of one of the finest gateways 
it possessed. This extended from where Dover House now stands quite 
across the street. It was of massive and highly-decorated masonry, 
and faintly resembled in general appearance the gateway we now see at St. 
James’ Palace, being, however, far more richly ornamented. It had an 
embattled top and embattled towers, and was the chief entrance to the 
palace from Westminster. It was pulled down in 1759. 

But old Whitehall, during Henry’s reign, did not look down merely 
on tournaments and revelries. Here it was that he first met Anne 
Boleyn, and it was here that he was privately married to her on January 
25, 1533. Early in the morning, Dr. Lee, at that time one of the king’s 
chaplains and afterwards Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, was sent for 
to perform mass in Henry’s closet. Besides the king, he found there 
Anne Boleyn and her train-bearer, Mrs. Savage, who was afterwards 
Lady Berkeley, and some grooms of the bed-chamber ; and Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury affirms that Cranmer assisted at the ceremony. And it was 
here that Henry, about whom historians have agreed to differ so widely, 
old, diseased, and almost deserted, died. 

Elizabeth, while not neglecting the art collections of her father, did 
much towards enlarging the Royal Library. That was sure to be the 
case with a woman of her learning. She stocked it with Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French books of all kinds; and there was one little volume 
in her own fine handwriting throughout, exquisitely bound in vellum 
and dedicated to her father. But, while she did thus much for the 
advancement of studies, her personal vanity made her devote herself to 
all those extravagant revelries that had distinguished Henry’s occupancy 
of Whitehall. She herself—red-haired, yellow-skinned, and black- 
toothed—used to sit in the splendid gallery above the tilt-yard as Queen 
of Beauty ; and when she tired of the spectacle of knights and squires 
baiting each other, there was always ready the diversion of bear, bull, 
and ape-baiting. But she had seen darker days in the royal abode when, 
during Mary’s reign, she was led from her apartments down the private 
stairs and conveyed by water to the Tower, on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s conspiracy. 

Coming from the seclusion and gloom of the Scottish Court, James 
plunged headlong into the festivities of Whitehall. But his pastimes 
differed from the chivalrous entertainments of his predecessors. Joust- 
ings ceased, and in their place reigned the burlesque antics and coarse 
fooleries of such men as Sir Edward Zouch, Sir George Goring, and Sir 
John Finett, officers of the Court. “ But Sir J. Millisent,” says a writer 
of the time, “ was indeed the best extemporary fool of them all.” The 
higher taste of James’s Queen—Anne of Denmark, who, it may be said, 
was not the only Danish princess of refinement whom England has seen— 
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was offended by these exhibitions, and it was to her that the Court 
was indebted for the introduction of Ben Jonson’s masques. This im- 
provement gave Inigo Jones a chance of showing the versatility of his 
genius, for he was called upon to produce designs for the whole of the 
decorative and scenic parts of the pageants. Where now is the stage 
that can lay claim to the services of men like Ben Jonson for its poetry, 
and Inigo Jones for its decorations? ‘Such were the magnificent 
entertainments,” says Gifford in his introduction to Massinger’s works, 
‘“‘which, though modern refinement may affect to despise them, modern 
splendour never reached even in thought.” It was in this reign that 
Guy Fawkes was carried to Whitehall and interrogated in the bed- 
chamber of the king. And at Whitehall Bacon held court, during 
James’s absence in Scotland in 1617, with the same state as that ob- 
served by his master, receiving the Council in the Banqueting Hall, 
and giving thereby much offence. 

On January 12, 1619, a banqueting hall which Elizabeth had built 
was burnt, as well as buildings contiguous to it; and this occurrence 
may have determined James to rebuild the whole palace, which was by 
this time becoming somewhat dilapidated. Inigo Jones was at hand, 
and James must have the credit of discovering those extraordinary 
talents for the employment of which the arrangement of masques and 
pageants had hitherto hardly given scope. Jones was appointed Sur- 
veyor-General, and commissioned to draw designs for a new palace. He 
rose to the occasion, With a site before him almost unequalled, he set 
to work and produced an elevation which, if completed, would have 
given England what Mr. Knight in his London calls the “ grandest pro- 
duction of modern architecture.” The extent of the space at his disposal 
would have scared a man of mediocrity ; it only stimulated his genius, 
His plans measured 1,152 feet north and south—that is, along the river 
bank and the street now called Whitehall—and 874 feet east and west. 
These gigantic boundaries were to enclose a space which he would have 
filled with lesser buildings of many kinds and for various purposes ; and 
of these not one would have disgraced the nobleness and dignity of the 
outer blocks, or failed to form a worthy part of a magnificent whole. 
But the grand design was never advanced by one brick beyond the Ban- 
queting Hall we now see, for James’s extravagance, of which one instance 
may be given, was boundless. Atthe wedding of his daughter Elizabeth 
with Frederick V., Count Palatine of the Rhine, and afterwards King 
of Bohemia, the cost of the ceremonies of betrothal and marriage was, 
according to Jesse, 93,2787. It seems almost incredible, especially when 
we take into account the larger buying power of money 260 years ago. 
But, be this statement accurate or not, it is obvious that the Court fes- 
tivities, of which this reign was full, were quite enough to impoverish 
the king’s exchequer, and prevent the fulfilment of Jones’s noble work. 
In contrast to these enormous outlays, it is interesting to note that, duriag 
the two years the Banqueting Hall was being built, Inigo Jones’s pay was 
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eight shillings and fourpence a day—the equivalent, perhaps, of two 
pounds of our money. What distinguished architect, Royal Acade- 
mician or not, would nowadays give his thought and labour for hire such 
as that? 

It is useless to continue the tale of splendid festivities which distin- 
guished Whitehall through the reigns of the Charleses, no less than during 
those of their predecessors. Nothing was abated, but everything rather 
increased. Oblivion of duty and carelessness of the happiness of the 
nation distinguished both father and son. Nor need the well-known 
incidents of the one execution that took place before the palace be 
alluded to. Much controversy has, however, been indulged in by his- 
torians of London as to the spot in the Banqueting Hall whence Charles 
stepped on to the scaffold. Some say that he passed through a window, 
others that the brickwork was disturbed for the purpose. Herbert, the 
king’s faithful attendant, who was with his master to the end, tells us 
“the king was led all along the galleries and Banqueting House, and 
there was a passage broken through the wall by which he passed unto 
the scaffold.” Mr. Jesse says: “It is perhaps sufficient to observe that 
at the renovation of the Banqueting House a few years since, a fact was 
made apparent which, I imagine, will be considered as setting the ques- 
tion at rest. Having curiosity enough to visit the interior of the build- 
ing, the walls of which were then laid bare, a space was pointed out to 
me between the upper and lower centre windows of about seven feet in 
height and four in breadth, the bricks of which presented a broken and 
jagged appearance, and the brickwork introduced was evidently of a 
different date from that of the rest of the building. There can be little 
doubt that it was through this passage that’ Charles walked to the fatal 
stage.” A curious history is attached to the weathercock we now see. It 
was erected by James II. directly he heard that William had embarked 
from Holland, in order that he might see whether the wind blew from 
the east or west, for, from the quarter of the wind, he would judge Wil- 
liam’s chances of reaching England, whether they were good or bad. A 
strange feature of the weathercock was that it bore a cross, the peculiar 
symbol of James’s religion. The cross is no longer there. 

In April 1691, a large part of the palace was destroyed by a fire 
which broke out in the Duchess of Portsmouth’s apartments; and in 
1697 the whole palace, except the Banqueting House and a few buildings 
adjoining, was laid in ashes by another and greater fire. Wvelyn thus 
briefly states the catastrophe: “Whitehall burnt: nothing but walls 
and ruins left.” And so farewell is said to Whitehall; but it should be 
a lingering farewell, for, setting aside for a moment its many memories, 
it must have been a strangely beautiful residence. In turning over old 








engravings, one is struck by its spaciousness no less than by its well-  - 


planned convenience. And these old prints suggest, too, the clear air 
and cloudless skies that once upon a time used to be common blessings in 
London, and under whose benign influences the buildings of the palace 
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must have worn a soft and enchanting appearance. Once more to quote 
Mr. Jesse: “ The days have gone by when the oar of the London water- 
man was entangled in the stem of the water-lily, or when the river 
abounded in swans swimming in flocks; or when, as mentioned in the 
Spectator, ten sail of ‘apricock boats’ were seen landing their cargoes at 
Strand bridge, having previously taken in melons at Nine Elms.” 

And one may ask regretfully, what is left of the galleries, the courts, 
the tapestried rooms, the painted chambers? Where are the orchard, 
the tennis-court, the gardens with their fragrant alleys bathed in moon- 
light and thronged with cavaliers? Have music and the dance ceased 
for ever, and in the pauses of the revelry do lovely women no longer 
pace with their lovers the flower-strewn banks of the river? Where 
now is the graceful flight of steps at the foot of which swung silk-hung 
barges on the bosom of what was then indeed the silver Thames? And 
the Council Chamber, and those who there moulded the destinies of 
England—where are they? Wolsey with his slow heart and quick 
brain? Henry with his powerful mind? his yet more gifted daughter 
Elizabeth ? “large-browed Verulam,” whose majestic intellect grappled 
easily with systems of philosophy that lesser minds can hardly even 
begin to conceive? Doubtless, too, Shakspeare himself often came here ; 
and Ben Jonson with his exquisite fancies; and Henry Purcell with his 
sweet strains of music. What is the epitaph over all of them ?— 


Dust are our frames; and, gilded dust, our pride 
Looks only for a moment whole and sound. 


HH, 


It is a matter of some difficulty to decide when the invasion of the 
ancient court by Government offices began. It was, indeed, a gradual 
process. The old departments were very much scattered, the Stationery 
Office, for example, being at the water’s edge by Privy Garden, while the 
Wardrobe Office was at Blackfriars; and there, probably, and at the 
Savoy were other public offices, near to, but out of the precincts of, the 
City. We in this country move slowly, and although concentration of 
offices has been going on for 180 years, yet it is still an unfulfilled 
dream. No doubt as the affairs of the empire extended, and as public 
departments grew in size and importance, the inconvenience of having 
clerks and officials scattered promiscuously over the town was felt more 
and more. Especially would it be an irksome matter if the Treasury, 
which has always been the governing power in administrative matters, 
were at a distance from its dependencies, many of which need to be in 
daily communication with “ my Lords.” 

When, therefore, the great fire of 1697 cleared large spaces of ground, 
it was felt that a beginning might be made ; for although the west side of 
the street had not been touched by the flames, yet so utter was the 
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destruction of the greater part of the palace that the Court could no 
longer live at Whitehall. Houses fell vacant as the King’s dependents 
moved to Kensington, and by 1708 we find mention made of the Trea- 
sury being “kept at the Cockpit near Whitehall ;” and indeed “ the 
Cockpit” was the name for the Treasury till (according to Dodsley) as 
late as 1760. It was here—at the lower end of Downing Street—that 
Harley and Godolphin had their offices; here Guiscard, the would-be 
assassin of Harley, fell pierced with wounds; here the renowned Atter- 
bury underwent examination at the hands of the Privy Council before 
being committed to the Tower. 

Several houses were demolished in 1733 in order to erect the present 
range of Treasury buildings in the Park. The office of Harley and 
Godolphin, mentioned above, seems to have been of a temporary nature ; 
for George I. gave the house to Baron Bothmar, a Hanoverian Minister, 
for life. After that term, George II. offered it to Sir Robert Walpole, 
who declined it as a personal gift, but accepted it as the mansion of 
future First Lords. That step gave a permanent character to the Trea- 
sury quarters and fixed their locality. The large block of buildings, 
whose pinnacled front faces Montague House, was erected, probably by 
Ripley, in the reign of George I.; but the present facade is the work of 
Sir Charles Barry, and replaces a heavy front which was designed by 
Sir John Soane. 

The Horse Guards, built by Vardy after a design furnished by Kent, 
stands on the site of a former guard-house which was erected in 1641 
to keep in check the many noisy agitators who used to gather into crowds 
as they went to Westminster to pour their grievances into the ready ear 
of a sympathetic parliament. Arms and the noise of arms had long been 
familiar, however, to this spot, for it was here, as previously recorded, 
that Henry’s Tilt-Yard was. The new buildings were set up about 1723, 
and although probably few Londoners could be found to admire them, 
they are a vast improvement upon what existed before. One curious 
survival of old times is still to be seen in the paper of instructions 
fixed in the sentry-boxes in this part of London : the rules are headed 
Tilt-yard. 

Old prints of about this date—earlier or later—are very interesting 
as showing the progress that had been made since the fire. They 
represent the Banqueting Hall as the centre of a long and very miscel- 
laneous range of low buildings standing behind a high and solid wall. 
Lord Carington’s house—which now is next to the Hall on the north 
side—was not in existence, but Gwydyr House appears. The Paymaster- 
General’s Office (of which mention will be made directly) is there, very 
much as it is now seen, except that four tall lamp-posts of massive stone 
stand in front of the house. The sentries are seen in their sheds at the 
Horse Guards as we see them now, but the sheds are less than at the 
present time. From where Dover House now stands, Holbein’s beautiful 
gate stretches nearly across the street—there is an opening between it 
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and the Banqueting Hall. Forty years later the scene had very much 
changed. The gateway had been demolished, for the same reason, no 
doubt, that Temple Bar was taken down. By 1790, Lord Carington’s 
house had sprung up. The high wall just mentioned was no longer 
there, but where it had stood houses of all sorts and sizes took its place. 
Hackney-coaches had appeared, and other signs of civilisation, such as 
an old woman with an apple-stall before her, and two others with a 
cats’-meat barrow and attended closely by wailing grimalkins. 

The Paymaster-General’s Office, the most southerly of those which, 
according to the new plan, are doomed to destruction, is probably one of 
the oldest houses in this part of London. A leading journal, in an 
article on the proposed improvements, spoke of it as “an interesting old 
rabbit-warren ;” and that is very much its character if we allow the pro- 
priety of the word “interesting.” Passages, staircases, corridors, recesses, 
partitions have gradually but surely, as from time to time they have 
been opened out or closed up, raised or demolished, altered the whole 
internal aspect of the house. The building was, for very many years, 
the official residence of the Paymaster of the Forces, and even now there 
are one or two rooms that would not misbecome the dignity of a high 
officer of state. In the plan which was made of Whitehall in the reign 
of Charles II. (1680), a large house stands on this site—whether the 
identical building we now see it is impossible tosay. It is marked on the 
plan as the habitation of a Mrs. Kirke : was this the wife of General Kirke, 
whose “lambs” attained such notoriety after the battle of Sedgemoor ? 
There is a tradition whispered among the clerks that from one of the 
front windows Cromwell witnessed the execution of Charles, and that if 
any of the occupants of the room in question, either from stress of work 
(which, perhaps, is not a frequent provocative), or from mere petulance, 
lets fall an oath, the Puritan spirit of the great Protector materialises 
itself in the chimney and knocks ominously. 

The loss of that old house, however, will not inspire so much regret 
as the destruction of the Admiralty. It is not that this building is 
ancient or handsome, but it awakens many associations. It stands on 
the site of Wallingford House, of which a word must be said. That 
mansion was built in the reign of James I., and took its name from its 
owner, Lord Wallingford, afterwards created Earl of Banbury. From 
him it passed to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and here his son, 
the second Duke, was born in 1627. When the father, whose faults and 
failures had excited popular indignation against him, and the terrible 
troubles into whith the State had been plunged through his influence 
with James and Charles had heated that indignation into hatred, was 
stabbed at Portsmouth by Felton, his murdered body -was brovight, to 
Wallingford House, whence it was conveyed stealthily, for fear of ‘4k 
people, to the Abbey. From the roof of Wallingford House; Ush - 
Archbishop of Armagh, who was then living here’ 4s, the ges 
‘the Countess of Peterborough, was prevailed on to ac 
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look of his beloved master Charles at the execution of that king. “ He 
sunk in horror at the sight and was carried in a swoon to his apart- 
ment” (Pennant). It afterwards became the residence of General Fleet- 
wood, and here the cabal of Wallingford House—as the council of 
general officers was called—voted the wisdom and necessity of entrusting 
the full military power of the kingdom to a single individual. But with 
the Restoration Wallingford House came back to its original possessors, 
the Villiers family ; and in 1667, the body of Cowley the poet, who had 
done such long and honest and hearty service, both in London and Paris, 
to the Royal cause, rested on its way from that house in Chertsey where, 
in Pope’s words, “ the last accents fell from Cowley’s tongue,” to the 
Abbey. And from Wallingford House came that remarkable array of 
peers and statesmen, courtiers and poets, who followed Cowley to his 
grave. The only memorial of this part of our history that remains is in 
the name of the passage which leads from Whitehall into Spring Gardens 
and is called Buckingham Court. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
exigencies of the new block of buildings to be erected here will not 
utterly obhierate this last little memorial of men who, although bad 
enough in all sincerity, have yet written their names upon our national 
records. 

The business of the navy was transacted originally in Duke Street, 
Westminster. By William’s reign, however, it had outgrown its quar- 
ters, and a lease of Wallingford House was taken by the Government, 
and the Admiralty staff established there. As the affairs of the nation 
grew the office grew, and by 1720 the old house of the Dukes of Buck- 
ingham was pulled down. Thomas Ripley was the builder of the present 
ungainly block, and he seems to have excited the derision of Pope, who 
mentions him in the Dunciad :— 


See under Ripley rise a new Whitehall, 
While Jones’ and Boyle’s united labours fall. 


A heavy and solid stone wall stood where the present screen now is, but 
after a time popular taste began to cry out against the blank offence of 
such ugliness. The brothers Adam were commissioned to improve 
matters, and the stone screen we see to-day, with its sea-horses at the top, 
is their work. It was built about 1760 and has its admirers. One 
excellent point is this—that it cuts in two the outrageously dispropor- 
tioned portico of the main building which so many generations have con- 
demned. The Adams were the architects of many well-known buildings 
in London, and are best known, perhaps, by the really fine range called 
Adelphi Terrace—so named to commemorate the work of “the brethren.” 
John Adam also built a good deal of Portland Place and the heavy 
streets round about, of which Lord Beaconsfield speaks so despairingly in 
one of his novels. The internal aspect of many of those houses, how- 
ever, with their carved ceilings, rich cornices, wide staircases, handsome 
doors, and massive chimneypieces, is far more inviting than the external. 
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The house on the south side of the archway leading to Scotland Yard 
was built by Robert Adam in 1771, and has considerable pretensions to 
taste. In 1724, while the Admiralty was being built, the war-ship 
.“ Mermaid ” brought from Jamaica six hundred planks of the still com- 
paratively little known wood mahogany for the inner doors and tables of 
the house. Surely those old doors are in existence still, and will no 
doubt be used among the fittings of the new building. They will not 
be the least attractive decorations of the rooms. 

The quiet corner known as Spring Gardens is, in common with so 
much of Whitehall, approaching the term of its natural life. One must 
regret that its days are numbered, for it, too, is a part of old London. 
Its seclusion and repose are charming, and any one coming upon it 
suddenly is surprised to find that no great mansion occupies so desirable 
a spot. But the Crown, which is the owner of nearly the whole of this 
recess, seems to have preferred building single houses to parting with 
the site to any one person. The locality gets its name from the excel- 
lent springs of water that were in existence here when the gardens 
formed part of the Court domain, and Jesse says that, thirty years ago, 
each house in Spring Gardens Terrace had a separate well of its own. 
Charles I. seems to have been very fond of these gardens, and made 
butts, a bathing-pond, and a pheasant yard there. He also licensed a 
Bowling Green ; but in a few years this became too popular a resort. A 
house was built where an ordinary of six shillings was served—this 
being a far higher price than that charged for any similar entertainment 
in other parts of the town. There was drinking under every tree, and, 
as a natural consequence, several quarrels took place every week. “ It 
was grown scandalous and insufferable ; besides, my Lord Digby, being 
apprehended for striking in the king’s garden, he said he took it for a 
common bowling-place.” (Letter from Mr. Garrard to the Earl of 
Stafford, 1634.) This incident was the finishing touch, and the gardens 
were closed; but in a year, at the intercession of the Queen, they were 
again opened. During Cromwell’s Protectorate they were once more 
closed, to be opened, as a matter of course, with renewed extravagance 
and increased incentives to vice at the Restoration. A good deal of 
blood has been shed at, or on account of, these gardens, One famous 
quarrel may be taken as typical of the rest. Henry Jermyn, nephew of 
Lord St. Albans, and Thomas Howard, brother of the Earl of Carlisle, 
were rivals for the distinguished favours of Lady Shrewsbury. She was 
a beautiful but profligate woman, whose husband was afterwards killed 
in a duel with the second Duke of Buckingham, she herself, it is said, 
standing by in the dress of a page and holding the horse of her lover. 
Howard gave a magnificent entertainment to the Countess at a neigh- 
bouring house—probably that before mentioned as having been licensed 
for ordinaries. The Countess, seeing Jermyn in the garden below 
fuming with wrath at his rival’s advantage, and wishing doubtless to be 
witness of a “scene,” beckoned him to the room. He had no sooner 
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got there than, taking a seat by her side, he began, with audacious and 
ill-bred insolence, to “ gibe and flout and sneer” at the entertainment, 
There was, of course, only one way open to Howard. He at once gave 
a challenge, which was of necessity accepted. Seconds were named, and 
next morning, Jermyn and his “friend” were killed. By whom the 
“friend ” was murdered is not said. To turn to more peaceful topics, it 
may be mentioned that Milton’s lodging at Charing Cross overlooked 
Spring Gardens, and that Prince Rupert died in this quarter in 1684. 

The Government, then, will soon have at their disposal an unequalled 
site, one which seems to have been meant by Nature for a great and 
noble building. Man, too, appears unconsciously to have been doing his 
utmost, through many generations, to make this spot the most central 
and conspicuous in this mighty city. It is the converging point of north 
and south, east and west ; and itis rich, beyond almost all other localities, 
in interest. These facts increase the responsibility of the Government, 
and make it necessary that the greatest care be taken that a design, 
fitting in every way to the associations of the place and the uses of the 
proposed building, be accepted—and no other. Our rulers ought at 
least to have been taught something by past failures. It does not seem 
absolutely necessary, for example, that in the new offices, drains should 
so be laid that, as the settlement of the building takes place, they should, 
one by one, burst. One has heard of that mishap occurring elsewhere, 
Nor need windows be made that are a perpetual source of discomfort 
and annoyance to the unfortunate denizens of the rooms. And the 
latest system of ventilation, highly scientific though it be, would seem 
capable of improvement if the gratings through which air comes intro- 
duce draughts so cold that the feet that may be near them are frozen ; 
and if the ventilation-tubes and air-shafts feed the room with smut- 
laden and not pure air. These are some of the results that seem not 
unnaturally to arise when the whole arrangements are placed uncon- 
ditionally in the hands of a fanciful architect, whose reputation rests, 
and will rest, on the outside of the building. What is such a man’s 
care for the interior, which (with the exception of a principal marble 
staircase, or here and there a state-room) the public will never see, in 
comparison with his regard for the exterior, which all the world will 
look at ? 

It seems not impossible, however, in this instance, to dispense with | 
the aid of Royal Academicians altogether; and, in foregoing the 
pleasure of their assistance, the country would save the enormous fees 
which they are in the habit of asking and getting. A writer in the 
Times threw out a hint that might doubtless be adopted. He said that 
the designs of Inigo Jones for the old Palace of Whitehall might, 
with certain necessary modifications, be followed; and this seems per- 
fectly practicable. If the Office of Works will take the matter up 
boldly, they may, single-handed, carry it through to a successful issue. 
They have always been accustomed to provide for the convenience and 
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requirements of Offices, and the Bow Street Police Court and the New 
Post Office prove beyond a doubt, by the excellence of their internal 
arrangements, that the Office of Works is, when put upon its mettle, 
a competent body. They have sometimes adopted a “ penny wise and 
pound foolish” economy, certainly ; but the result should have taught 
them, by this time, to avoid that in future. As for the outward design, 
the elevation of Inigo’s great Palace of Whitehall is in existence—if not 
the original drawings, at least trustworthy copies of them. It has 
even been rumoured, with what accuracy the writer of these pages 
cannot say, that Jones’s model in wood (either his own ‘or an exact 
copy) on a large scale, and in a perfect state of completeness, is 
preserved at one or other of our local museums. There must be men 
in the Office of Works fully able to adapt these designs to the require- 
ments of the new offices. Let the plans be consulted, and even repro- 
duced. So light, so graceful, yet so full of dignity are they, so large in 
idea and just in conception, that they may well strike a would-be 
emulator with despair. There is no law of copyright in the matter; 
let them therefore be followed with absolute exactness as far as the 
’ different purpose of the new building will allow. ’ 
And what should be the material used? Not the soft and porous 
stone of which the Houses of Parliament are built—stone that may 
almost be said to be melting away under the destructive influence of our 
atmosphere—but that which was used for the Banqueting Hall, which 
seems to defy even the corrosions of London smoke and all the vicissi- 
tudes of the English climate. By the adoption of these means we shall 
get, at last, a building (to quote the Zimes again) “ historically appro- 
priate, architecturally worthy of that unrivalled site, and suited, in the 
words of the Select Committee [of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the subject of the new Government Offices], ‘ to the efficiency 
and comfort of the public departments and the dignity of the country.’” 
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lance ; nor, so far as he could 
judge, had his surmise regard- 
ing Marescalchi been a correct 
one. The heaviness which had 
oppressed that lively youth 
endured but for a night, and 
his troubles—if indeed he had 
any—exercised no visible influ- 
ence upon his spirits in the 
morning. He appeared to great 
advantage at breakfast, was 
loquacious and amusing, -with- 
out being malicious, and ex- 
erted himself very creditably 
to help out Mrs. Stanniforth 
in the thankless task of enter- 
taining a set of guests who showed no capacity for entertaining them- 
selves. In answer to certain interrogatories, Hugh was able honestly to 
assure Margaret that he thought her adopted son a great social success. 

“There is not one young man in a hundred,” Colonel Kenyon de- 
clared, “ who could make the best of an awkward position as he does.” 

“ How an awkward position ?” Margaret asked. 

“Well, it is awkward, you know; it can’t be otherwise. He is 
obliged, in a way, to do the duties of master of the house, and yet he is 
not the master of the house. If he were really your son, for instance, 
he would take old Lady What’s-her-name in to dinner ; he would sit 
opposite to you, in the place which Mrs, Winnington——” 

“TI bought an oval table on purpose to avoid that difficulty,” inter- 
rupted Margaret. 

Hugh smiled. “You saw that it existed, then. I say he comes out 
of it uncommonly well. He doesn’t assert himself too much, and he 
doesn’t keep ostentatiously in the background. He looks the situation 
in the face, in short, and accepts it for what it is, as a sensible fellow 
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and a gentleman should. At least, so it seems to me.” Considering that 
Colonel Kenyon was speaking of one whom he disliked, this was very 
handsome; but Margaret scarcely noticed the encomium. 

“Do you think he feels it?” she asked eagerly; “do you think it 
distresses him ?” 

“T can’t tell. You ought to be a better judge of that than I. I 
know I should feel it, if I were in his shoes ; and from one point of view 
I think it would be a pity if he didn’t. He seems to lead a jolly life 
and enjoy it—small blame to him! But he will be a happier man 
when he has a profession of his own to work at, and rooms of his own 
to live in. I should impress that upon him, were I you.” 

Margaret sighed, and answered rather irrelevantly, “I wish all these 
people would go away ; it is so much pleasanter when we are alone.” 

In a few days’ time she had her wish. The Flintshires were the 
first to go; and the remainder of the party with great promptitude and 
unanimity followed their leader. Longbourne, if the truth must be 
told, was not quite the pleasantest house in England to stay at, nor was 
Margaret very successful as a hostess. To people who were poor, or 
sick, or in trouble, she was the kindest, the most unselfish, and the most 
unwearying of friends ; but she had not the gift of small-talk, she could 
not always remember what to say and what to leave unsaid, and she 
was unable to feign an interest where she felt none. And of these 
deficiencies she was fully conscious. 

“Tf it were not for Philip,” she said, as the last carriage drove away 
from the door, “I should never succeed in inducing any one to come 
down here, and my mother and Edith would live in a howling wilder- 
ness.” 

“ Really, Margaret dear, that is a poor compliment to us,” cried Mrs. 
Winnington, who unfortunately overheard this remark. ‘I hope some 

_ of our friends find our society a sufficient attraction.” 

“You've put your foot in it again as usual, Meg,” whispered Philip. 
“When is the next batch due?” 

“Oh, not for a long time, I hope,” she answered in the same subdued 
voice. “ Even Tom Stanniforth writes to say that he is obliged to post- 
pone his visit for a fortnight; and I don’t know of any one else who is 
expected.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Philip aloud, “let's be happy for a fortnight 

And for a fortnight, or the best part of it, most of them were happy. 
In the absence of outsiders, the denizens of Longbourne and Broom Leas 
were habitually together morning, noon, and night. The younger people 
had been brought up as brothers and sisters; and although, for obvious 
reasons, it had been found impossible to maintain this fiction of relation- 
ship beyond a certain epoch in their lives, the outward forms and privi- 
leges pertaining thereto had not been suffered to fall altogether into 
disuse. . If Philip happened to find himself at Broom Leas towards one 
p’clock, he took his place at the luncheon-table as a matter of course, 
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and without anything being said upon the subject ; and neither Walter 
nor Nellie thought it necessary to wait for an invitation before arranging 
to dine at Longbourne. To Hugh Kenyon the easy intimacy of this 
quiet life was like the realisation of a dream ; and for ten days at least 
it seemed to him that he had reached the green oasis which had been 
ever before his eyes throughout those toilsome years spent upon the 
Indian plains. English oaks made a grateful shade for him; soft 
English clouds floated low overhead, tempering the heat of the summer 
sun; English birds twittered for him on dewy mornings ; and although 
the blithe tinkling of the mower’s scythe, like the thumping of the flails 
on the threshing-floor, had passed away during his time of exile, never 
to be heard any more, there was still an abundance of pleasant rural 
sights and sounds to refresh the heart of a returned wanderer. If. 
Kenyon was not happy, he ought to have been so. He and Margaret 
had many a long talk together, while the young folks played lawn-tennis 
or made excursions on horseback ; old friends came up from Crayminster 
to chat over old times ; the weather was glorious ; and, best of all, Mrs. 
Winnington was laid up with the gout. 

The poor lady had become subject of late years to periodical visits 
from that enemy of the human race, and suffered during their continu- 
ance as much as her best friends could have wished her to do. Stern 
Mrs. Prosser, who was cut out by nature for a Methodist, but whom 
the tendencies of the age had converted into an ardent disciple of Mr. 
Langley, attributed the present attack to an unholy indulgence in animal 
food on Fridays ; the sufferer herself made her exertions in the enter- 
tainment of her daughter’s guests responsible for it; but, whatever its 
cause, it is to be feared that no one, except Margaret, offered up prayers 
for its speedy termination. It came to an end, after having run its 
course, without. any extraneous aid of that kind; and with it came an 
end of all harmless gaiety and laughter. With Mrs. Winnington 
stretched upon the drawing-room sofa in a quilted satin dressing-gown 
and a shocking bad temper, no one had the heart or the courage to be 
merry: even Philip was upon his best behaviour, talked little, and 
refrained from any irritating speeches. He obtained small thanks for 
his forbearance. , 

“That young man has either got into some mischief, or he is medi- 
tating some,” Mrs. Winnington took occasion to whisper impressively 
to Hugh. “I always know that anything like self-effacement on his 
part bodes no good for poor Margaret’s peace.” 

And when, in the course of the day, Philip announced casually that 
he was going away for a week, the old lady threw a triumphant glance 
at her confidant, as who should say, “ Didn’t I tell you so?” 

“ Why, where are you off to?” asked Hugh innocently. 

“T think,” said Philip in deliberate accents, “ that we must be going 
to have a change of weather. The glass has been falling all day.” 

The questioner felt very much snubbed and very naturally angry. 
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It is not pleasant to be set down by a man of half your age, and it is 
still less pleasant to feel that the implied rebuke is merited. Of course 
one has no business to put direct questions, and Hugh remembered that 
Margaret had said something to him about letting young men go their 
own way. Still, distinctions ought to be drawn between intentional 
and inadvertent solecisms, and Hugh said to himself in his wrath that 
this impertinent puppy might go to the devil for anything he cared. 
Nothing more was said upon the subject at the time; but after dinner 
Mrs. Winnington, undeterred by the fate of her predecessor, chose to 
repeat the same query in a loud and authoritative voice ; and she, at all 
events, was rewarded by an answer. 

“T have received her Majesty’s command,” said Philip sweetly, “to 
attend her at Balmoral. I believe there is a probability of my being 
asked to form a fresh administration.” 

Upon this, Walter, who was easily moved to laughter, broke out into 
a tremendous guffaw, which was followed by a deep and awful silence. 
Margaret began to talk very quickly, and soon afterwards Mrs. 
Winnington, who had closed her eyes, not deigning to make any re- 
joinder, was assisted off to bed by her maid. 

Later in the evening, when the three men of the party were sitting 
in the smoking-room, Philip condescended to give a sort of reason for 
his departure, unasked. “Mrs. Winnington and I are like buckets in 
a well,” he said; ‘when one comes into sight away goes the other. 
Perhaps the dear old creature may have started off on a round of visits 
before I come back. The fact is that I promised to go and stay with 
some people about this time.” 

“Then why the dickens couldn’t you say so?” blurted out Walter. 
“ What's the use of making mysteries ?” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. “My dear fellow, I don’t make 
mysteries ; but it isn’t always convenient to tell everybody where one 
has been and where one is going. If you answer in one case you must 
answer in all. Suppose I were to ask you what you and Edith were 
doing, when you marched off to the farm-yard this afternoon, and left 
us without a word of explanation? I don’t want to know ; but suppose 
T had the indiscretion to ask?” 

“Well, I should tell you the truth. We were seeing the pigs fed. 
Now then !” 

“ Ah, I give in. I admit the superiority of your method, and in 
future I shall always try to be equally candid. So you went to see the 
pigs fed, did you? And to-morrow I am going to see the Smiths, or 
the Browns, or the Robinsons. Strictly true; and at the same time 
conveniently vague.” On the following morning, accordingly, Philip 
quitted Longbourne for some destination unknown, leaving behind him 
one trustful heart and several suspicious ones. Margaret made a rather 
lame apology to Hugh on his behalf. 

“ Philip is a little reticent sometimes ; circumstances have made him 
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so. He does not always tell even me what his plans are and how he 
spends his time; and I think it is so much better not to force any 
one’s confidence. I know he will always come to me when he is in 
trouble.” 

“T dare say he will,” answered Hugh drily. And immediately 
afterwards, fearing that he had said a terribly severe thing, he added, 
‘*No one likes to be cross-examined. I don’t like it myself. I re- 
member how strict.my poor old father used to be, and of course I con- 
cealed things from him. As for Philip, he will grow out of the habit 
of thinking his proceedings of such supreme importance to the world. 
Probably he is no worse employed now than in rehearsing for play-acting 
at some country house in the next county.” 

At the moment when this generous conjecture was uttered, the 
subject of it was hailing a hansom at the Charing Cross station; and 
if the address which he gave to the cabman had been heard at Long- 
bourne, it might have occasioned some misgivings there. ‘ Coomassie 
Villa, Wolseley Road, West Brompton”—it certainly had not an 
aristocratic, nor even a respectable ring, and it would have been difficult 
to give a satisfactory explanation of Mr. Marescalchi’s presence in such 
quarters in the month of August. 

Nobody, however, did hear it, except the cabman, and he didn’t 
know where Wolseley Road was, and had to be guided thither by the 
umbrella of his fare. Coomassie Villa, when reached, proved to bea 
small detached house, situated in the very last street in London, and 
looking as if it had been built about the day before yesterday. To right 
and left of it were other dwellings of a similar size, but of great diversity 
of architecture, all surpassingly hideous and most as yet untenanted ; 
the road which led to it was full of ruts and deep holes, and its windows 
looked upon a waste of cabbage-gardens and smoking brick-fields. 

Philip caught up his portmanteau briskly, dismissed the hansom, and 
let himself in with a latch-key. No servant appeared to relieve him of 
his load, nor was there a sign of life about the place until he had shut the 
hall-door behind him with a bang. Then there came a sudden rushing 
and pattering sound from overhead, and an exceedingly pretty young 
woman flew down the narrow staircase, dragging her long silken skirts 
after’ her, and, throwing her arms round his neck, cried, “ Oh, Philip, 
how late youare! I had almost given you up.” 

Philip kissed her, held- her away from him at arm’s length, and 
inspected her from head to foot, laughing softly to himself. She was a 
delicate, fragile little creature, with pink and white cheeks, and an 
abundance of fair hair arranged in little curls all over her head. She 
was absurdly over-dressed, and was evidently conscious of being so; for 
she said, in a deprecating, half-frightened voice, “I thought, as you 
was coming, I might make myself smart, Philip, just for once. I did 
so long to put on this beautiful gown; but it seemed a shame to be 
taking the wear out of it when there was no one but Sarah and cook to 
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see me.” She passed her hands over her well-fitting body and stroked 
her olive-green skirt lovingly. ‘“ Exquisite !—ain’t it?” cried she, with 
childish glee. 

“It is indeed,” Philip answered gravely. “So I am late, am I? 
You see, I have had to drive from Dan to Beersheba. Upon my word, 
Fan, I think I shall have to move you out of this into some place within 
the limits of civilisation. I don’t believe there would be any risk about 
it, and it would be a great deal more convenient.” 

They were now sitting in a tiny drawing-room, which was furnished 
with more luxury and in better taste than might have been expected 
from the outward appearance of the villa. 

“Oh, I hope you won’t!” cried the little woman. “That is, you do 
what you think best, dear; what pleases you will please me; but I’d 
rather be here than in a regular London street. I like the view, you 
see; it sort of puts me in mind of the country.” 

Philip looked out at the dreary cabbage-gardens, the black, broken 
fences, and the brick-fields all simmering in a hot haze. “ Poor little 
Fan!” he said compassionately; “it’s a horrid shame to keep you 
mewed up here all the summer; but it can’t be helped. Another year 
we shall be able to manage better, I hope.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it!” she answered cheerfully. “I am very ’appy— 
happy, I mean—here; and now that you’ve come, dear, I wouldn’t 
change places with the Queen on her throne. There’s days when it’s a 
little lonesome ; but cook has given me a cat to keep me company, and 
what with my lessons and the pianner and the ’ouse—housekeeping, I 
get through the days wonderfully. Now don’t you fret about me, 
Philip dear ; please don’t fret—for my sake.” 

“Well, if you put it upon that ground—I won't,” answered Philip, 
who sometimes indulged in a little mild sarcasm at his own expense, 
and found the sensation a rather refreshing and bracing one. “ There 
are undeniable advantages in living in this back-of-beyond sort of place, 
apart from its charmingly rural situation. Also I haven’t paid for the 
furniture yet; and the upholsterer might get nervous if he found us 
flitting so soon. You don’t stay indoors too much, I hope?” 

“Not now. At first I used to be afraid of meeting people; but I’ve 
got over that; and now Sarah and me go out every evening. Oh, and 
who do you think I came across in Kensington Gardens last week !— 
nearly ran into his arms. Why, Salford. It did give me such a 
start!” 

“Salford!” cried Philip, with a rather alarmed face; “1 thought 
he was in Norway. Did he recognise you?” 

“Not he; he didn’t have the chance. I put down my parasol, so 
as to hide my face, and he passed almost as close to me as you are, 
walking with another gentleman. I heard him say something about 
‘beastly country—half starved—couldn’t have stood it another week ;’ 
and then he began using awful language, like he always used to, you 
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know, and when I peeped out he was gone. I’d have given anything 
to have spoke to him—just for the sake of old times.” 

‘My dear Fanny, you must never think of doing anything of that 
kind. Good heavens! it might be the ruin of us.” 

“Oh, Philip! of course I wouldn’t have done it ; I should never dis- 
obey you. I didn’t really care to talk to him either—not for himself. 
Don’t you know how I always used to tell you I couldn’t a-bear him ?” 

“ Bear him, Fan. No; I remember he wasn’t a favourite of yours ; 
though I believe he thought you were desperately smitten with him. 
Did I tell you that all Oxford gave him the credit of eloping with 
you?” 

“Him, indeed!” cried Fanny, with a toss of her head ; “ well, I’m 
sure! They’re very clever people at Oxford, but they don’t know so 
much as they think. Why, I’d no more have looked at him !—not if 
he’d offered to make me his Marchioness. And that’s what he’d never 
have done.” 

“ Not such a fool, eh? Fortunately or unfortunately—which is it, 
do you think !—some other men are less prudent,” said Philip, looking 
at her and laughing. 

Mrs. Marescalchi, who had been holding up her left hand, the better 
to admire the wedding-ring which adorned it, flushed and then turned 
pale. “Ah, my dear,” she sighed, “the day will come when you'll 
repent of all your goodness to me. Maybe you're repenting of it just a 
little bit already.” 

Maybe he was. He did not like to acknowledge himself inferior in 
worldly wisdom to Lord Salford, a man whom he utterly despised ; and 
as to the abstract wisdom of marrying a young woman from a pastry- 
cook’s shop there could hardly be two opinions. He was not, and never 
‘ad been, very deeply in love with poor little Fanny; but he had 

rried because he had fancied himself so, because he hated to deny 
Limself anything that he had set his heart upon, and because, if the 
truth must be told, she would not have consented to occupy Coomassie 
Villa upon any other terms. When he thought seriously of the step 
that he had taken, and of its inevitable consequences, he felt very un- 
comfortable : therefore he thought of it as seldom as possible. 

“ You little goose!” he said; “ I don’t repent of anything.” 

She went on, without heeding him: “ But when that day does come, 
you'll remember—won’t you ?—that it wasn’t all my fault. You'll 
remember what a long time I held out against you, and that I only gave 
in at last because I loved you so. I’m afraid I shall never get to be 
like a lady—not a real lady. I do my lessons every day, as you told 
me; and when I’m alone I think I can beyave—well, behave then—as 
nice as any of them ; but if you was to introduce me to Mrs. Stanniforth 
to-morrow I should be that flustered—oh, dear! You won’t let any 
of your people know that we're married for a long time; will you, 
dear ?” 
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Philip unhesitatingly promised that he would not. He told Fanny 
that she was a dear little sensible thing, and that there was not one 
woman in a thousand who would have seen the necessity for conceal- 
ment, and submitted to it as cheerfully as she had done. At this com- 
mendation Fanny brightened up ; her pretty face broke out into smiles 
and dimples, and the tears which had been gathering in her eyes 
vanished. She did not mind concealment one bit, she declared. People 
might stare and gossip as much as they liked—and to be sure cook was 
very impertinent at times—but what did she care? Let them chatter. 
“You see,” she explained, “it isn’t with me as it might be with other 
girls. I’ve neither kith nor kin, except Aunt Keziah; and Aunt 
Keziah knows all about it, and saw us married with her own eyes. 
Bless you! I’m as happy as the day is long. I don’t want for anything, 
unless it’s to see you a little oftener, Philip.” 

The vehenience of these protestations might have led some persons 
to suspect that the speaker was not: quite as indifferent to the opinion 
of the world as she professed to be; but Philip did not appear to doubt 
her sincerity. He patted her on the head, praised her good sense again, 
and assured her that her patience would have its reward all in good 
time. Then, having had enough of serious conversation, he sat down 
at the piano and began singing snatches of songs from the comic operas 
of the day, improvising an accompaniment for himself as he went on, 
while his wife listened in adoring admiration. 

Philip bad a remarkably sweet tenor voice, which he managed not 
unskilfully. It was one of the many gifts which he possessed, and 
which he had cultivated for a time and then wearied of ; for there was 
no pertinacity in his nature, and of all things in the world he abhorred 
drudgery the most. He was fond of music, however, and would sing 
in a desultory sort of way for an hour at a time, when he had no more 
amusing cccupation at hand. The round, liquid notes filled the little 
house, and floated out through the open window into the sultry atmo- 
sphere beyond, causing the few passers-by to pause and listen, and falling 
gratefully upon the ears of Fanny’s music-master, who reached the door- 
step in time to hear O Catarina bella from beginning to end. 

“God bless my soul, sir!” cried the good man, bursting into the 
room with scant ceremony, “what a sad pity it is that you have not 
your daily bread to earn! There are thousands a year in that voice of 
yours, Mr. Marescalchi, if you only knew it.” 

Philip laughed, and said he believed that his voice was destined to 
be utilised in other and less attractive quarters than the opera-house ; 
and then, as he possessed an ear as well as a voice, and did not care 
about hearing poor Fanny worry her way through the “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” he took his hat, and strolled out into the hideous wilderness 
that surrounded his wife’s dwelling. 

The hopeless ugliness, the solitude, the heat and the bad smells of 
that shabby-genteel suburb did not depress his spirits, Philip was one 
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of those happy people who, while loving all beautiful things, can do very 
well without them for a time; and, after all, he didn’t live at Coomassie 
Villa. He enjoyed his brief periods of residence there chiefly because 
they came in some sort under the head of forbidden pleasures. There 
was something that tickled his fancy, too, in the notion of being a 
married man and the owner of such a queer establishment; and he 
contemplated the half-finished houses, the dirty children playing in the 
middle of the road, and the clothes hanging out to dry in the back-yards 
with an amused smile, as part and parcel of the humours of the situation. 
He was in high good humour, lounging hither and thither in the midst 
of all that unsightliness and squalor; and ever as he walked, the music- 
master’s hasty exclamation kept measure with his steps in a pleasant, 
monotonous cadence of “Thousands a year!—thousands a year!” 
“Why not?” Philip cried aloud, at last ; and echo returned no answer 
to this query. 

That day was an altogether delightful one for Mrs. Marescalchi. 
She was informed that, subject to certain prudential restrictions, she 
might choose for herself in what way she would spend the latter half of 
it; and, after due consideration, she decided for a row on the river, 
dinner at the Criterion, and a visit to the Promenade Concert at Covent 
Garden to finish up with. At that season of the year such a programme 
did not seem too risky to be sanctioned, and in pursuance of it the young 
couple found themselves, about an hour before sunset, drifting lazily 
down stream towards Hammersmith. 

“Fan,” said Philip suddenly, “I have hit upon an entirely new 
scheme of life.” 

“Have you, dear?” responded Fanny, straightening herself up, and 
ceasing to dabble her fingers in the water; for the tone of her lord 
and master’s voice appeared to call for an attitude of respect and atten- 
tion. 

“T have always thought,” Philip said gravely, “that the finger of 
Fate pointed me rather towards spangles and tights than towards the 
woolsack. I am sure you will agree with me in thinking that I might 
easily become Lord Chancellor, if I were not above being at the trouble 
of earning that distinction.” 

Fanny signified that she felt no doubt whatever as to that. 

“The Lord Chancellor gets 10,0002. a year, which is very pretty 
pay, as times go; but then one has to pass through a deuce of a lot of 
bother and worry, and to grow an ugly old man, before one has a chance 
of drawing the salary. All things considered, I am not sure that it 
would not be preferable to put up with a smaller income—say a couple 
of thousand a year, or so—and begin to earn it, while one is in the 
prime of one’s youth and beauty, as a primo tenore at the Opera.” 

Fanny clapped her hands in delight. “Oh, Philip, do you really 
mean it? How glorious! But I didn’t know gentlemen ever went 
upon the stage.” 
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“Tn these enlightened days, my dear Fanny, a gentleman is allowed 
to exercise any trade that brings in a sufficient amount of money. I 
think I'll go and look up old Steinberger to-morrow, and hear what he 
says. Supposing that he reports favourably—which he very likely 
won't do, mind you—TI shall be much inclined to brave the home 
authorities, and go in for an independent career. There’s a charm about 
independence—at least, I imagine that there is ; for I have no personal 
experience to guide me in speaking upon the point. In the sense of 
freedom from supervision, it might be attainable pretty early in the 
business : freedom from pecuniary obligations would have to be post- 
poned until a little later. Oh, my dear Fan, what an unmitigated rascal 
you have got for a husband !” 

Fanny stared, shook her pretty head in bewilderment, and exclaimed, 
“ Why, whatever do you mean ?” 

“It would take rather too long to explain. How would you like 
to go to Italy for a couple of years ?” 

“Met? GotoItaly? Oh, laws!” 

“Fanny, you shock me. You really should try to cure yourself of 
indulging in low ejaculations. You may say ‘Oh, lor’!’ when you want 
to intimate delight and surprise ; I heard a duchess use the expression 
the other day, so it must be all right; but you mustn’t say ‘ Oh, laws!’ 
—it’s vulgar. Yes; I suppose, if I do go in for this business, it will be 
a case of Italy to begin with. There is no reason why you shouldn’t 
complete your education there, and we should certainly be able to see 
much more of one another in a foreign land than we can here,” 

That clinched the matter, so far as Mrs. Marescalchi was concerned. 
Visions of palms and orange-groves, of marble palaces and shady retreats, 
made for happy lovers, began forthwith to present themselves to her 
excited imagination. She could hardly enjoy the unwonted dissipation 
of the evening for thinking of it all; and Philip was very good-natured 
in helping out her crude dreams with sundry pretty fancy sketches of 
their future life. No one knew better than he did how unlikely it was 
that fancy would in this instance prove the forerunner of fact; but no 
one had a clearer conviction than he of the harmlessness of fancy and 
the wisdom of indulging in it, upon occasion. It did not affect the 
future one way or the other, and it made the present agreeable. Philip’s 
philosophy was of that practical kind which concerns itself chiefly with 
the present. 

Everybody who is at all in the musical world knows Herr Stein- 
berger ; and so, for the matter of that, do a few thousands of people who 
are not. Years ago he established his reputation by introducing to the 
Parisian stage a young singer whose fame is now world-wide. Shortly 
after this lucky hit, he took up his residence in London, where he soon 
became the singing-master par eacellence of society, and where he is to 
be seen most nights during the season, playing raging accompaniments 
to the drawing-room performances of amateurs of both sexes. Heisa 
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man of much energy, perseverance, and good-will; his successes have 
been many; and as he charges the highest permissible price for his 
lessons, and is said to be in the habit of addressing his pupils with the 
most cruel frankness, his popularity is unbounded, and during nine 
months at least out of the year he is as hardworked and as well paid for 
his work as any toiler within the four seas, 

Philip, who had a slight acquaintance with Herr Steinberger, from 
having met him here and there at theatrical and operatic entertainments, 
went to call upon him on the morning after his arrival in London, and 
found him in the act of packing up in preparation for a well-earned 
holiday. Steinberger, like a man of business as he was, wasted no time 
in preliminaries, and expressed no surprise at his visitor’s choice of a 
profession, but proceeded to put him through his paces. His verdict 
was not particularly encouraging. 

“Hah ! very pretty—very goot for a leetle concert in a leetle room ; 
but you know not how to sing at all—oh, not at all, not at all! You 
must forget all what you have learnt; that is the first thing. How old 
are you?” 

“ Twenty-four,” said Philip. 

“So! There is no great hurry, then. Come to me again in the 
autumn, if you do not change your mind meanwhile. You have a voice; 
but whether it is worth anything—that is more than I, or any one else, 
can tell you yet. “Work, work, work ; and in two years’, three years’ 
time—perhaps—we shall see.” 

And before Philip could press the oracle for any more definite 
response he was gently pushed out of the room. 

Fanny, who had been pacing up and down the street outside during 
this interview, was a little disappointed when she heard the upshot 
of it. 

**T expect he’s a silly sort of old man, after all,” she said. 

But Philip reassured her. “ Steinberger’s always like that: it’s his 
way. He doesn’t choose to let his praise be easily earned; and quite 
right too: nobody cares for a cheap article. If he hadn’t thought pretty 
well of my chances, he wouldn’t have told me to come back.” 

Philip had taken it strongly into his head that he would like to 
becqme a second Mario ; and that, according to the Italian proverb, was 
the surest means he could have adopted towards attaining hisend. It 
had, at all events, the effect of making him very cheerful and sanguine 
for the time ; for when he wanted a thing very much, he always made 
up his mind that he was sure to get it, hating disappointment, and being 
unable to bring himself to the contemplation of so disagreeable an 
eventuality. 

Prophesying smooth things, and enjoying the glories of success in 
advance, he strolled along the shady side of Piccadilly, while the happy 
Fanny hung upon his words ;--which thing he would hardly have dared 
to do, even at that advanced season of the year, had he had all his wits 
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about him. And before very long his neglect of ordinary precautions 
was brought home to him in a way which he did not like; for as the 
couple turned into the Green Park, who should come striding out, and 
almost run up against them, but Colonel Kenyon ? 

The encounter was over, and Colonel Kenyon round the corner and 
out of sight in an instant ; and Philip, who would have given a great 
deal to know whether the recognition had been mutual or not, continued 
his walk in a state of painful uncertainty. He comforted himself by 
reflecting that the old fellow was just that sort of duffer who would pull 
up and shake hands with a friend, no matter under what circumstances 
he might chance to meet him; but, for all that, he inwardly cursed his 
own thoughtlessness, and resolved that no one should ever meet him in 
the streets of London with Fanny again. 

Two days afterwards he went down to stay with some friends in 
Gloucestershire, whence he immediately despatched a letter to Margaret, 
giving her a very entertaining description of a ball at which he had not 
been present, and stating that he had been so busy with rehearsals ever 
since his arrival that he really had not been able to find a minute for 
writing before. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Miss Brune’s Partner. 


THE great fire which consumed two-thirds of the Duke of Retford’s 
historic mansion in Yorkshire, reducing to ashes about a quarter of a 
mile of indifferent pictures, together with much ancient and valuable 
furniture and many curiosities and heirlooms impossible to replace, was 
an event deeply deplored by his Grace, still more deeply deplored by the 
insurance offices, and declared by the newspapers to be nothing less than 
a public calamity. Still, as is the case with most calamities, public and 
private, there were not a few people who found their profit in it; and 
among these were persons of all ranks dwelling round about Crayminster, 
For, although the work of reconstruction was set on foot with all the 
speed which a magnate of the Duke of Retford’s resources could com- 
mand, it had barely been in full swing for two years, and was conse- 
quently very far indeed from approaching completion, when the young 
Marquis of Craybridge came of age; and thus it became necessary that 
the festivities which ought to have gladdened the north of England upon 
that occasion should be held at Craybridge Hall, a residence little liked 
and seldom visited by the family. The festivities in question were, it 
was rumoured, to be celebrated upon a scale unprecedented in the annals 
of the county. They were to last through the best part of a week; they 
were to be marked not only by the ordinary features of triumphal arches, 
oxen roasted whole, bonfires, fireworks, and the like, but by a revival 
of sundry old English sports, intermingled with such modern ones as 
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cricket, polo, and lawn-tennis, and they were tv include a ball which a 
prince of the blood royal had promised to grace with his presence. 

All this enforced hospitality would have possessed little interest for 
our friends at Broom Leas—for Craybridge Hall was situated some 
fifteen miles away from them, and its inmates were not upon their 
visiting-list—had not the heir apparent, who had been Walter's fag at 
Eton, happened to meet his old schoolfellow at a cricket-match on the 
Crayminster ground, and taken that opportunity for renewing acquaint- 
ance with him. This chance encounter had led to an introduction of 
both Walter and his sister to the Duchess, who had been very civil and 
friendly ; and for some days afterwards Nellie had cherished a faint hope 
of being invited to the great ball. Nothing, however, came of it; and 
when Walter was asked to take part in the cricket-match, and to dine 
and sleep at Craybridge afterwards, she ceased to think about the matter, 
perceiving that her dream of dancing in the same room with royalty was 
not to be fulfilled upon that occasion. All the greater, therefore, was 
her delight when, at the eleventh hour, Lord Craybridge rode over to 
Broom Leas bearing a hastily-written, but kindly, note from his mother, 
in which Miss Brune was begged, if she would pardon the informality 
of the invitation, to stay at the Hall, not only for the night of the ball, 
but for the entire week. Every hole and corner in the house had had 
its occupant allotted to it weeks before, the young man explained ; it 
was only that morning that one of the invited guests had sent an 
apology, and had left free the room which it was hoped that Miss Brune 
would consent to use. His mother would have called herself; only the 
truth was that she was in such a state of fuss and flurry that she hardly 
knew whether she was standing on her head or her heels. 

“T don’t suppose there is such another abominable house in England. 
Nothing could make it habitable; and we have got to cram at least 
twenty more people into it than it will hold. The whole business will 
be acute misery for us. But I dare say it won’t be bad fun for the 
lookers-on, and we'll do the best we can to amuse you, Miss Brune, if 
you'll come.” 

Miss Brune required no persuasive speeches. She answered, with 
the frankness which was her habit, ‘‘ Thank you; I should like of all 
things to go; but I am afraid I mustn’t give an answer until I have 
seen my father. Would it do if I wrote by to-night’s post?” 

Lord Craybridge intimated that a demand for instant decision had 
not formed part of his instructions; and after apologising once more, and 
declaring that he should await the arrival of the post-bag the next 
morning with the greatest anxiety, took his leave. 

“ Undoubtedly you must go,” said Mr. Brune, when his sanction 
was requested later in the day. “We will forgive the Duchess’s want 
of ceremony, because much must be pardoned to duchesses. Moreover, 
Nell, it is quite clear to me that you are upon the threshold of a great 
opportunity. Only play your cards skilfully, and who knows whether 
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you may not become a duchess yourself one of these days? I am grieved 
that you should not have had the presence of mind to press Lord Cray- 
bridge to stay to luncheon.” 

“ That boy!” cried Nellie, with fine disdain ; ‘“ why he must be three 
years younger than Walter, at least. Besides, I would rather die than 
marry a man above me in rank. Fancy being like Lady Travers, who 
doesn’t dare to ask her own relations into her own house! If I thought 
any one could suspect me of such pitiful designs, I wouldn’t go to Cray- 
bridge at all.” 

“Perhaps nobody will suspect you,” Mr. Brune answered gravely ; 
“indeed, there seems to be a very good chance that nobody will. Pray 
don’t refuse this invitation hastily. Consider what you owe to your 
family ; consider what will be the position of your poor father if there 
is another bad harvest, and the hops turn out a failure again; and if 
that won't move you, picture to yourself the impotent wrath of Mrs. 
Winnington when she hears that you have gone to stay a whole week 
with a duchess.” 

It must be acknowledged that this last consideration would have had 
some weight with Nellie, even if her mind had not already been made 
up; for she had had many things to bear from Mrs. Winnington in the 
way of patronage and criticism, and hers was not a meek nature. But 
she had more than a sufficiency of other motives, less open to exception, 
to influence her decision ; and she went to bed that night with a heart 
so full of joyous anticipation that there was no room in it for malice or 
uncharitableness. 

Nellie Brune was fortunate enough and unsophisticated enough to 
possess the faculty of enjoyment to its fullest extent. Her life had been 
so healthy and natural a one, she had dwelt among such simple and 
honest people, that she had learnt nothing of that wearisome habit of 
introspection which is the curse of the present generation, and enjoyed 
the good things of this world without bothering herself to analyse her 
emotions. Margaret’s care, and perhaps also a share of hereditary good 
breeding, had preserved her from growing up into a hoyden; but at the 
age of eighteen she much resembled Horace’s Lydé— 


Que, velut latis equa trima campis 
Ludit exsultim. 


High spirits and the customs of a large family may have made her a 
little indiscreet at times, a little too prompt in forming judgments, and 
rash in giving utterance to them ; but these are faults which time seldom 
fails to soften down, and it is only sour-tempered people who would 
quarrel with them, when accompanied by all the physical and mental 
charms of youth. 

Nellie achieved a signal success at Craybridge Hall, where she 
speedily became a universal favourite. Happily for her comfort, the 
young heir did not fall in love with her, his budding affections being 
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engaged elsewhere at that time; but both he and his mother showed 
her every possible kindness and attention, and she rewarded them, on 
the last day, by declaring that she had never spent such a happy week 
before in her life. 

“Tt has all gone off so splendidly, hasn’t it?” she said. 

The Duchess smiled, and said, “I am very glad you think so.” 

“Oh! everybody must think so; there hasn’t been a single failure. 
The cricket might have been better certainly; but that was partly the 
fault of the ground. Now there is only the ball to-night, and then there 
will be an end of everything. I should like to have it all over again 
from the beginning.” 

“T should not,” said the Duchess, laughing. “I am glad, for your 
sake, that there is still the ball to look forward to; but I shall be very 
thankful, for my own, when I can look back upon it. Out of all the 
host of people who have been asked, I believe scarcely a dozen have 
refused. You must not expect to be able to dance.” 

‘**Oh! we shall manage,” answered Nellie, confidently. ‘I mean to 
dance all night. That is, if I get partners enough,” she added, as a 
modest afterthought. 

If a sufficient supply of partners was all that was required, Miss 
Brune ran no risk of having a moment’s repose until after sunrise. She 


* made her appearance in the ball-room rather late, and was at once 


besieged by a multitude of acquaintances, old and new, insomuch that 
she speedily got out of her reckoning, and had engaged herself two or 
three times over for every dance upon the programme before she knew 
where she was. She was, in truth, a little dazzled by the brilliancy of 
the scene around her. Notwithstanding the Duchess’s disparaging criti- 
cism of it, the picture-gallery, which had been made to do duty for a 
ball-room, was spacious enough to answer the required purpose, and with 
its beautiful old crystal chandeliers, its banks of hothouse plants, and its 
miniature fountains playing in every recess, was in Nellie’s eyes some- 
thing closely approaching an earthly paradise. Nearly the whole of the 
expected company was assembled ; for the invitations had been issued 
“‘to have the honour of meeting their Roya] Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Middlesex,” and punctuality was consequently indispensable. 
All the diamonds of two counties were sparkling and twinkling upon 
the persons of their fortunate owners ; and never before had Miss Brune 
been privileged to gaze upon so varied a collection of magnificent toilettes. 
Taking stock of these, one by one, she presently became aware of Mrs. 
Winrington and Edith, whom she had not expected to meet, and whose 
surprise at the encounter was evidently not less than her own. 

“Oh! how do you do? I did not know you were to be here,” said 
the former, not very graciously. ‘“ Who brought you?” 

“I have been staying here for a few days,” Nellie answered, with a 
demure enjoyment of her triumph; and Walter, who was standing by, 
added explanatorily :— 
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“The Duchess was good-natured enough to ask Nell over for the week.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Winnington, looking very black. “ Your 
father did not mention it when I saw him yesterday. Rather odd not 
to have invited him too, was it not?” She was scrutinising Nellie from 
head to foot through her eye-glassés, and now asked abruptly, “Is that 
the dress Margaret gave you ?” 

“Yes; is it not lovely?” 

“Tt fits atrociously in the back,” Mrs. Winnington was beginning ; 
but this well-meant shot missed fire, for the opening words were drowned 
in the crash of the orchestra striking up ‘ God save the Queen,” and all 
eyes were instantly turned towards the doorway, through which a pro- 
cession of august personages was seen approaching. The Duke of Middle- 
sex, who had a country house in the neighbourhood, had arrived within 
five minutes of his time, and was leading his hostess up the room, followed 
by some German Serenities and a galaxy of minor stars whom he had 
brought with him. 

By the time that Nellie had recovered to some extent from the 
excitement into which she had been thrown by the passing of this little 
pageant, the throng had effectually separated her from her amiable old 
friend, and she had been taken charge of by her first partner, a stranger 
whose name she had failed to catch. He seemed to be a good deal 
amused by the girl’s unconventional talk and artless admiration of the 
big-wigs at the other end of the room. 

“Ts this your first ball, Miss Brune?” he asked, smiling. 

“Oh, dear no!” answered Nellie, much offended. “ What put that 
into your head?” 

“T beg your pardon, I’m sure. It is so many years since I was 
young myself that I have almost forgotten what it feels like; but I 
know there was a time when it used to make me very angry to be taken 
for less than my age. Nowadays I often have to complain of exactly 
the opposite error ; and I assure you it is a great deal more painful to be 
set down as an old man than as a very young one.” 

Nellie looked up at him. He was a tall man, with a bright, good- 
humoured face, a fair moustache, and closely-cut reddish beard ; his eyes 
were clear, and his hair—what little there was of it—unmixed with 
grey. Decidedly he was not old; but probably he was not far off 
middle age. Nellie was upon the point of saying, in a generous spirit, 
“Tshould put you at about forty ;” but thought better of it. After all, 
these delicate subjects were best not meddled with, and some people, she 
knew, became bald early in life. 

“T have been to plenty of balls before,” she said, reverting to the 
original topic ; “but I never was at one of this kind until now. Nearly 
all the faces are new tome. I am not accustomed to associating with 
princes and princesses, either, as I dare say you are.” 

“‘ They are very much like the rest of the world, when you come to 
know them.” 
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“They may be. But I cannot possibly come to know them; so they 
are not at all like the rest of the world to me. I shall be talking about 
this evening for years to come most likely, and I want to hear who 
everybody is. Are there many celebrities in the room, and do you 
know them all?” 

“T know a good many of them by sight, at all events. The great 
majority of them are relations or connections of the house—lords and 
ladies—celebrities in a certain sense. I don’t think there is any one 
present whom I should call exactly a distinguished person; but then 
I’m a Radical, and my ideas of distinction are not likely to be the same 
as yours. That fine-looking old fellow, with the white hair, is Lord 
Aintree, the great racing man. He is immensely popular on the turf, 
and he deserves to be so; for there isn’t a more honourable or straight- 
forward man in England. The lady whom he is talking to is Lady Carlton, 
whom you may have heard of. She gives a great many big parties in 
London, and is supposed to render invaluable services to the Tory party.” 

‘“‘ She looks a very forbidding sort of old woman,” Nellie remarked. 

“Do you think so? Well, perhaps she is a little hard-featured ; 
but she is a good old soul, for all that. I happen to know that she gives 
away thousands a year in charity ; and there are not many people of 
whom that can be said.” 

He went on describing the guests, one after another, in this way ; 
and the odd thing was that, although he told some amusing stories and 
had some queer personal characteristics to point out, he did not make a 
single ill-natured observation from beginning to end. 

“Why, according to you, they are all delightful!” Nellie exclaimed 
at last ; “ you haven’t a bad word for anybody.” 

“‘ Why should I use bad words? Most of these people have shown 
me kindness, at one time or another; and what is the good of picking 
one’s neighbours to pieces? It’s a shocking bad habit. One may just 
as easily look at a man’s good points as at his ugly ones; and, if the 
truth were known, I suspect it would be found that we are all tarred 
with much the same brush.” 

“One must have likes and dislikes, though. I hate some people ; 
and so do you, I suppose.” 

“ Upon my word, I don’t think Ido. I don't even hate my own 
political chief, though he is always snubbing me, and invariably walks 
out of the House when I get upon my legs.” 

“‘ Are you in Parliament, then?” asked Nellie, with an increased 
respect for her partner ; “ and do you make speeches ?” 

“T do indeed,” he answered, laughing; “only too many of them. 
But I am a man of hobbies, I must tell you; I generally have some 
measure on hand that I want to force through, and unless I make a 
nuisance of myself there wouldn’t be the least chance for me. So I go 
on pegging away, session after session, and sometimes, after a great deal 
of fighting and abuse, I carry my point.” 
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He looked so strong, so good-humoured and honest, that Nellie felt 
irresistibly drawn to him. “It is a great pity that you should be a 
Radical,” she said gravely. 

“Oh! but I assure you Radicals are not so black as they are painted, 
and, as for me, I am a very mild specimen of the race. I don’t want to 
abolish the Queen, or the House of Lords, or even the Church. In fact, 
at this present moment, I don’t want to abolish anything, except vivia 
section. That is my hobby just now. I want total abolition of vivisec» 
tion ; and I hope I shall get it, too.” 

“T am sure I hope you will!” cried Nellie warmly ; “ I am quite on 
your side there.” 

“What! are you for total abolition? You won't be satisfied with a 
commission of inquiry, or with careful supervision of the practice? You 
don’t think that headlong legislation is a thing to be deprecated upon all 
grounds, and that we may safely rely upon the evidence of men of 
science whose devotion to the welfare of the human race is notorious ?” 

“T’m for total abolition,” answered Nellie firmly. ‘The human race 
must shift for itself; we can’t hear the dogs’ evidence.” 

“ Ah! then you must be a Radical at heart. A Radical, you know, is 
an obnoxious person who insists upon going to the root of things, and 
looks upon all compromises with suspicion. I hope, after this, you won’t 
hate all Radicals.” 

“You will allow me to hate vivisectionists, though.” 

“No, I won’t. You may hate their practice as much ‘as you like. 
Take my advice, Miss Brune, and hate things; don’t hate people. But 
I'm keeping your next partner waiting, and he is throwing glances of 
unequivocal hatred at me. Will you give me another dance later on, 
and then you can tell me who the unfortunates are whom you detest ?” 

Nellie nodded ; for her new acquaintance rather interested her, and 
as she was already so deeply engaged that it would be necessary for her 
to throw over somebody for every dance, she thought she might as well 
disappoint two people as one. 

She took advantage of a pause in the waltz to ask her present partner 
who the tall man with the beard and the bald head was; and after a 
moment's hesitation, he answered boldly, “ John Bright.” 

“That he certainly is not,” returned Nellie; “even I know better 
than that. Why, John Bright is a Quaker.” 

“So he is; you're quite right. And Quakers don’t dance, do they? 
Dear me! what on earth is that man’s name? I knowit as well as I do 
my own; but I can’t get hold of it. If he isn’t Bright, he’s somebody 
of that kind. Plimsoll, or Sir Wilfrid Lawson, or somebody.” 

Trustworthy information was evidently not to be looked for from that 
vague person, and Nellie decided to reserve further inquiries for her next 
partner. But those inquiries were never made; for now a most import- 
ant and unexpected event took place: nothing less, namely, than an 
intimation that his Royal Highness desired to dance with Miss Brune ; 
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and in the perturbation consequent upon this announcement Nellie for- 
got for a time the existence of her new friend. She was a great deal 
more alarmed than pleased by the honour conferred upon her; and, 
proud as the retrospect of having been whirled round the room by a live 
prince might prove to be in after years, the present sensation of dancing 
in a vast unoccupied space, while the rest of the assemblage stood still 
and stared, was far too embarrassing to be enjoyable. She passed 
through the ordeal, however, creditably enough. The Duke of Middlesex 
was very good-natured and not at all formidable, and he was so obliging 
as to mould his conversation in such a manner that an occasional 
“Yes, sir,” was all that seemed requisite to support it. When Nellie 
was allowed to return to her native obscurity, she was almost imme- 
diately joined by the Unknown, who came up to claim his promised 
dance, and who congratulated her upon her conquest of royalty. 

“You will be glad to hear that you have produced a most favourable 
impression upon his Royal Highness. He was talking about you just 
now to the Duke of Retford, and I heard him say—no; I won't tell you 
what he said ; but it was very complimentary. I hope the approbation 
was mutual.” 

“‘T don’t know,” said Nellie. “I thought he was very nice; but I 
couldn’t tell you what he talked about if my life depended upon it. I 
managed to keep my wits about me just enough to dance my best and 
answer when I was spoken to; but that was all. I never lifted my eyes 
from the ground. I hadn’t even the satisfaction of seeing Mrs. Winning- 
ton turning green with jealousy at my triumph.” 

“Mrs. Winnington? Is she one of the people whom you hate ?” 

“‘ Yes; she is,” answered Nellie emphatically. “I have no hesitation 
in saying that I hate Mrs. Winnington. And so would you, if you 
knew her.” 

“ But I do know her.” 

,, “ Well?” 

“Well, our acquaintance is rather a recent one; but I haven’t dis- 
covered anything hateful about her so far. She struck me as a very 
civil and amiable old lady.” 

“ Mrs. Winnington civil and amiable! Your acquaintance with her 
must be recent indeed ; or else you must be quite incorrigibly amiable 
yourself. I don’t believe even her own daughters would call her that 
—at least, two of them wouldn’t. I can’t answer for the third ; because 
she is like you; it isn’t in her to hate anybody.” 

“ At any rate, she may be excused for not hating her own mother.” 

“T don’t know. We are told to love ourenemies; but do you think 
any one really does?” 

“The question is whether we have any. My own idea is that very 
few men or women have enemies, unless they have done something to 
deserve them.” 

“Thank you very much.” 
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“ Now I have put my foot init. But I really did not mean to say 
that you deserved Mrs. Winnington’s enmity ; I only meant to suggest 
that perhaps, after all, it didn’t exist. However, I know nothing about 
it; so I can’t judge. What is the next name on the black list ?” 

Nellie considered for a short space. ‘“‘ Now that I come to think of 
it,” she said slowly, “I am not sure that I actually hate any one, except 
Mrs. Winnington. There are the Stanniforths, father and son, of 


“ Poor Stanniforths, father and son! What have they done? and 
why are they to be hated as a matter of course?” 

“ Oh! it is much too long a story to tell,” Nellie answered ; “and, be- 
sides, it would not interest you.” 

The stranger, however, declared that it would interest him beyond 
everything ; and eventually Miss Brune was induced to give reasons for 
her bitter animosity against two men whom, as she confessed, she had 
never even set eyes upon. The whole history of the purchase of 
Longbourne, and of the subsequent ill-gotten gains derived from the 
railway company, was related; the low cunning of the Manchester mer- 
chant, and the uncomplaining magnanimity of his dupe, were dilated upon 
in glowing language ; and Mrs. Stanniforth’s avowed disapproval of the 
transaction which had placed her in her present home was not forgotten. 
The waltz, during which the first part of the above colloquy had taken 
place at intervals, was at an end ; and it was upon a balcony overlooking 
the Duchess’s rose-garden that Miss Brune told the story of the family 
wrongs. 

Her hearer, meanwhile, resting his elbows upon the broad balustrade, 
looked out into the night, and allowed her to finish her narrative with- 
out a word of interruption. Then he said :— 

“ You have run away with an altogether mistaken notion, do you 
know. I have been acquainted with old Mr. Stanniforth all my life, 
and I can assure you that he is the last man in the world to drive a hard 
bargain or take an unfair advantage. Vulgar he may be, according to 
your notions of vulgarity ; but no one has ever accused him of being dis- 


-honest. He is a man of business ; and a bargain, you know, is a bar- 
gain. If I go into the market to buy an estate, or a horse, or whatever 


it may be, I must use my own judgment as to the value of my purchase. 
If I didn’t think it worth the price asked, I shouldn’t give that price. 
In fact, the chances are that I shouldn’t give the price unless, in my 
opinion, it were worth a little more.” 

“‘T once heard of a man,” said Nellie, “ who bought what appeared to 
be a glass bead from a pedlar for a few shillings, knowing it to be a 
valuable diamond. He was what you would call a man of business, I 
suppose. If Mr. Stanniforth is a friend of yours, I am sorry I men- 
tioned his name; but I am afraid I shall continue to dislike him never- 
theless.” 

“You would not dislike him, if you were to meet him.” 
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“T would not meet him for the world!” cried Nellie. “ Luckily, 
there is not the least chance of my ever doing so; and as for his son, 
Mr. Tom Stanniforth, who is coming to stay at Longbourne very soon, 
I shall take good care to keep out of his way.” 

“Tsn’t that rather hard lines upon poor Tom Stanniforth ?” 

“T dare say it won’t distress him very much,” answered Nellie 
drily. 

“ But indeed, if you carry out your threat, it will distress him ex- 
tremely. I happen to be the Tom Stanniforth in question ; so I can 
speak with some authority as to his feelings.” 

Nellie blessed the friendly darkness which veiled her confusion, 
Every word that she had said about the elder Stanniforth’s dishonesty 
and plebeian origin came back to her memory with horrible distinctness ; 
she was furious with herself for her stupidity, and if the mischief had 
not seemed to be ‘past all mending, she would have begged her com- 
panion’s pardon in the humblest language she could command. Un- 
luckily, however, he broke out into a great jolly laugh; and that was 
more than her pride could brook. 

“ Tt was all your fault!” she exclaimed. 

“T know it was. I ought to have told you my name long ago; but 
the temptation to let you go on was too strongfor me. Will you forgive 
me, Miss Brune, and shall we shake hands upon it?” 

But Miss Brune was no longer in a mood either to accept or to offer 
apologies. ‘I should like to go in now, please, Mr. Stanniforth,” she 
said, with much dignity. ‘You can leave me beside Mrs. Winnington.” 

And as soon as they had re-entered the ball-room, she withdrew her 
hand from her late partner’s arm and, witha little cold bow, gave him his 
dismissal, He lingered near her for a moment, as if he had something 
more to say; but, as she turned her head resolutely away from him and 
began talking with great rapidity to a bystander, he moved off presently, 
with a half-amused, half-concerned look upon his face, which Nellie saw 
out of the corner of her eye, and which did not serve to diminish her 
wrath. 

She watched his tall figure skirting the space reserved for the dancers ; 
presently she saw the Duke of Middlesex arrest his progress by a familiar 
tap on the shoulder; she observed the easy deference with which he 
talked to the prince, and consoled herself with an inward sneer at the 
pliability of some people’s Radicalism. Shortly afterwards she caught 
sight of his long legs extended beside Mrs. Winnington’s ample skirts, 
and she thought to herself, “ Now he has gone over to the enemy.” 

All this was most unjust and unfair; but those who amuse them- 
selves by setting traps for their neighbours must not expect the en- 
trapped ones to judge them with strict impartiality. If Nellie could 
have overheard what was passing between Mr. Stanniforth and the lady 
at whose side he had chosen to seat himself, she must have admitted 
that the second of her charges at least was an unfounded one. 
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“ Yes ; that is the girl’s brother dancing with Edith,” Mrs. Winning- 
ton was saying. ‘ He isa shade less objectionable than his sister ; but 
that is not high praise. They are anything but a nice family. So 
shockingly brought up.” 

“Oh, come!” cried Mr. Stanniforth, “I’m sure you don’t mean 
that.” 

“Tf I did not mean it, I should not say it,” rejoined Mrs. Winning- 
ton tartly ; for several things had occurred to put her out of temper that 
evening, and under such circumstances she could not always retain com- 
_ mand over her tongue. Recollecting, however, that she was not yet this 
gentleman’s mother-in-law, she made haste to add, in a more charitable 
spirit, “One must not be too hard upon them ; a widower’s children are 
much to be pitied, and Mr. Brune has allowed his to run wild all their 
lives. They are not well brought up—lI cannot pretend to consider them 
so—but the fault is not altogether their own, perhaps.” 

“ You told me that they had been brought up almost entirely by 
Margaret,” Mr. Stanniforth remarked; “ otherwise I shouldn’t have 
doubted your sincerity. For my own part, I think Miss Brune does 
Margaret infinite credit. I have not met such an honest, unaffected girl 
for a long time. She seems to me to have a good deal of character, too ; 
and as for her looks—well, one ought not to praise anybody for possess- 
ing good looks, I suppose, however much one may be under their in- 
fluence. Beauty is a great power, nevertheless. Upon my word, Mrs. 
Winnington, if I were twenty years younger, I believe I should fall 
desperately in love with Miss Brune.” 

Mrs. Winnington’s eye-glasses fell from her hand. She turned, and 
stared at her neighbour, half horrified, half suspicious. Could he have 
guessed at the projects which she had formed for his future domestic 
bliss, and was he amusing himself at her expense with an unseemly 
jest? She almost hoped that it might be so. But no; the broad smile 
that lighted up his good-humoured face had not a shade of malice in it ; 
it was obvious that he was expressing his thoughts quite frankly ; and 
poor Mrs. Winnington was within an ace of losing her temper again as 
she looked at him. 

‘‘ T can’t congratulate you upon your taste,” she said curtly. 

It really was enough to provoke a saint. At the cost of much pain, 
labour, and humiliation, she had obtained an invitation to this ball, 
simply and solely in order that Tom Stanniforth, who, as she had heard, 
was to be present at it, might dance with her daughter ; and here was 
her reward! The wretched man had danced twice only in the course of 
the evening—only twice; and both times with the girl whom of all 
others she would fain have kept out of his way. For of course he would 
meet her again at Longbourne, and of course she was pretty; Mrs. 
Winnington was perfectly well aware of that. She was prettier even, 
perhaps, than Edith ; though surely less refined, less aristocratic. But 
what did a horrid Manchester man care about refinement? Everything 
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was going wrong. He had not asked Edith for a dance; he evidently 
did not now intend to do so; and meanwhile Edith was spending a great 
deal too large a portion of the evening with Walter Brune. 

Alas ! the world we live in is full of disappointment and discourage- 
ment ; and what with straitened means, and the gout, and old age 
creeping on apace, there are moments in which life itself seems but a 
doubtful blessing, and its prizes, such as they are, hardly worth the worry 
and weariness of struggling after. But Mrs. Winnington was not one 
to allow despondency to get the upper hand of her for long ; and, as she 
had plenty of obstinacy, she very generally got her own way in ihe end. 
She contrived, upon this occasion, to get Mr. Stanniforth to dance with 
Edith before the evening was over; and that was something. Rome 
was not built in a day; middle-aged bachelors were game that required 
wary stalking ; a boy like Walter Brune could not be any serious ob- 
stacle in the way of well-laid plans; Nellie was clearly marked out by 
fate to marry that odious young Marescalchi, who would break her 
heart, and go to the dogs. Such were the reflections with which Mrs. 
Winnington comforted herself, in the intervals of slumber, during her 
fifteen-mile drive home. 
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